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Steel and the Worker 


RUE to their tradition, the representatives of the 

steel and iron industry, after beclouding the issue, 
have once more asserted their “ unalterable ” opposition 
to the free union, freely affiliated with other labor groups. 
The misrepresentation lies in the statement by the steel 
operators that the issue is solely the open versus the closed 
shop. As all the world now knows, if ever there was 
doubt, the true issue is genuine collective bargaining. As 
long as the operators are free to reject the committees 
and the advocates chosen by the workers, there can be 
no collective bargaining. 

More than fourteen years ago, on January 8, 1920, a 
strike of some 350,000 steel workers came to an end, 
after about four months of struggle, with ignominious 
defeat for the workers. The issue then, as today, was 
the right of the workers to bargain collectively through 
unions of their own choosing, but with the defeat of 1920, 
organized labor was practically expelled from all the 
plants. The roots of the present conflict are in the defeat 
of 1920, but back of that time is a history of defeats for 
labor, and of antagonisms that yet linger. 

The whole story of the steel industry is one long un- 
interrupted tale of battle. More than fifty years ago, 
organized labor made its first attempts to improve the 
condition of the steel worker, and up to the year 1889 
met with some degree of success, chiefly because the great 
steel companies were working along competitive lines. 
With the advent of the late H. C. Frick, in 1889, a de- 
termined opponent of union labor, the tide began to turn 
strongly against the workers. Mr. Frick’s first attempts 
failed. But the failure was only apparent, for Frick’s 
purpose in the strike of 1889 was not to wage a decisive 
battle, but merely to make a reconnaissance. 
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Three years later, Frick was ready, and the bloody 
strike at Homestead was his first blow. Through the use 
of Pinkerton detectives, private police, and the State 
militia, Frick brought the battle to the workers, and the 
men were routed all along the line. The Carnegie shops 
were closed to union men, and union labor had received 
a blow in every department from which it has not yet 
recovered. In 1901, the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation precipitated another great strike, and 
once more the men lost. Eight years later, another strike 
completely wiped out the union element in the Steel Cor- 
poration, but the union still retained some hold in affiliated 
companies, such as a number of the iron foundries and 
tin-plate mills. But the unions never lost hope, and the 
opening of the World War brought the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to their assistance. 

In the Summer of 1919, backed by the Federation, the 
union workers began to present their demands for element- 
ary justice. At the outset, these were confined to the eight- 
hour day and the abolition of the twenty-four hour shift ; 
recognition of the union was asked later. The steel opera- 
tors, sure of victory, refused even to meet the representa- 
tives of the men, and steadily asserted that there was 
nothing to arbitrate. President Wilson intervened, but 
his arbitration was rejected, and 365,000 workers went 
out on strike. Again they lost, but at last public opinion 
was beginning to be aroused. 

AMERICA and other leading journals pointed out the 
frightful conditions deliberately fostered by the steel 
operators, under which the workers were forced to the 
hardest kind of toil for wages that were insufficient. 
Practically speaking, their condition was little better than 
that of serfs, and in many respects was worse, since 
under the serf system owners are apt to take as much 
care of their workers as a thrifty man does of his ma- 
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chines. But to the steel barons, labor was cheap, a mere 
commodity to be bought and sold as so much pig iron. 

By 1922, the Interchurch World Movement had pub- 
lished an exhaustive report upholding the workers and 
roundly condemning the steel operators. As a result, a 
few abuses were abolished, and the companies began to 
curry the favor of public opinion through a variety of 
“welfare plans.” At the same time, they established the 
company union, and adopted the policy, which they still 
retain, of refusing to deal with any “ outside” union. 
Eleven years later, still clinging to hope, the union workers 
felt that Section 7a of the National Recovery Act pro- 
vided a way to victory, and under the American Federa- 
tion of Labor began a drive to organize the steel industry. 
The organizers claim 100,000 new members, but the steel 
operators reduce this number to 30,000. 

it is plain, however, that in relying upon Section 7a 
the organizers have been relying on a broken reed. Un- 
less the section means that the operators must deal with 
the majority group of the workers’ union, it does not 
mean collective bargaining at all, but merely gives the 
employers another opportunity to quibble. The Weirton 
case, now in the courts, shows plainly that in its present 
form Section 7a affords no immediate protection for the 
workers’ right of collective bargaining, and perhaps no 
protection at all. If the section simply means that while 
the workers may freely organize, employers are not 
obliged to deal with them through these organizations, 
or may deal with them through a series of majority and 
minority organizations, it is worthless as a protection of 
the right of collective bargaining. 


The Union or Anarchy? 


HE history of the steel and iron industry shows that 

we have in this country a great industrial block that 
at all times has been ready to jeer at public opinion, to 
outrage the rights of workers, and to pursue its course 
with utter indifference to the results to the public good. 
Hence, it is clear that in this industry we have a factor 
that must be brought sharply under the authority of the 
respective States in which it operates, and of the Govern- 
ment. Nothing short of this will rein its insolence, or 
curb its rapacity. 

The immediate issue between this industry and _ its 
workers is collective bargaining, but the larger issue is 
whether any country can tolerate an industry which can 
set it at defiance. Of the outcome of this latter issue 
there can be no possible doubt, although some years may 
elapse before the public, as far as it is represented in 
Congress and in the States, awakens to the danger. The 
fundamental right of the Government—using the phrase 
in its broadest sense—to govern and direct this or any 
industry, and when the effects upon the public at large 
are unwholesome, then to confiscate it, cannot be ques- 
tioned. While the right to property is not derived from 
the State, the State not only may, but must, take measures 
to insure that property is not used in a manner which re- 
tards the general good. 
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Confiscation is remote, but it exists as a right of the 
Government, and may easily become a duty. The im- 
mediate need is regulation. It should surely be possible 
for the Government to give the workers the aid which 
they need to protect their rights as workers, as citizens, 
and as human beings. The Wagner bill in its original 
form would have strengthened the hands of the worker, 
but in the form in which it was at last presented, it was 
not worth the paper it was written on, and Congress 
deliberately passed it over. What can be done by the 
board which the President is authorized to appoint remains 
to be seen, but at best it will be a weak substitute for 
the Wagner measure which not only protected the right 
of workers to organize, but compelled employers to deal 
with these freely chosen organizations. 

The steel strike has not been settled but merely deferred. 
When will it be settled? Thus far we have had anarchy 
on part of the operators. If the union is finally rejected, 
we may have, in addition, anarchy on part of the workers. 


From Twenty-Six States 


UNIQUE gathering which sat at Chicago last week 

received very little attention from the press. But 
it was a meeting of considerable importance, and if the 
purpose which brought it together can be kept alive, the 
results will be exceedingly valuable. 

The primary purpose of this gathering was to discuss 
ways and means of regulating the traffic in liquor. The 
delegates bore no official character whatever, although 
some were Federal employes, and others had been ap- 
pointed by the Governors of their respective States. They 
came to discuss the traffic as it exists one year after the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, to find possible 
remedies, and to devise methods of cooperation between 
the several States, and between the States and the Federal 
Government. 

It was generally admitted that conditions, while they in- 
dicated an improvement over the riotous days of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, were capable of much more improve- 
ment. The Federal Director, Joseph Choate, Jr., again 
repeated his statement that probably half of the liquors 
of high alcoholic content were sold by bootleggers, thus 
depriving both the States and the Federal Government 
of a much-needed revenue. Mr. Choate suggested stricter 
local supervision and enforcement, while most of the 
State delegates asserted that enforcement, particularly as 
it applied to Federal revenue, was the task of the Federal 
Government. They agreed, however, that most of the 
States had thus far failed to enact proper legislation, and 
that in some, at least, of the States, disorder in the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages was increasing. 
Probably the reports of these delegates will stimulate the 
States to a closer study of this important social and 
economic problem. Unless a sane and definite policy is 
evolved, both at Washington and in the States, there will 
soon be little to choose between the disorder under the 
Eighteenth Amendment and under its successor, the 
Twenty-first. 
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It is encouraging to observe, however, that men are 
beginning to understand that the present difficulties can- 
not be overcome except by cooperation of the States with 
the Federal Government, coupled with cooperation be- 
tween the States themselves. This last point is of import- 
ance, and not only with reference to the liquor traffic. 
Much costly Federal legislation, tending to the establish- 
ment of a bureaucracy and consequent invasion of the 
constitutional rights of the States, can be avoided by com- 
pacts or treaties, with the consent of Congress, between 
the States themselves. This right, which must always 
be exercised with regard to non-political matters, has been 
little used in the past. But a careful study will show that 
it can be made of great value, particularly at this time 
when the tendency is to settle every interest of an inter- 
State character by Federal legislation. 


The Fourth of July 


HEN the history of our manners and our customs 

is written, the celebration of the Fourth of July 
will fill a page in every chapter. It will be told how in 
the early part of the twentieth century, certain men and 
women, grieving at the injuries sustained by children in 
the celebration of the day, began a campaign which re- 
sulted in some places in forbidding the sale of fireworks, 
and in others in the sale of fireworks that were compara- 
tively safe. After this period, it will be related, the Fourth 
of July seemed to evolve into a sort of bank holiday, an 
occasion for picnics, and excursions into the country. 

Different ages have different ways of celebrating public 
holidays, but it seems to us that for fifty years or more 
the real things that should be celebrated on the Fourth 
have been fading from the national mind. Our fathers, 
and our grandfathers before them, took the day very 
seriously. It was the Christmas among all civic celebra- 
tions, for it was the day which marked the birth of the 
United States as an independent nation, and of the people 
of this country as a race freed from the domination of 
foreign power. Our ancestors of the Revolutionary period 
loved liberty well enough to fight for it and to die for it, 
and the heritage of love of rightful freedom which they 
left us was long valued by the people of this country. 
For many years, the Declaration of Independence was a 
living force, but that was when we were still a religious- 
minded people, living for the most part in small com- 
munities, and keenly interested in all the problems of 
political government. When we moved to the cities, to 
become immersed in other pursuits, of which religion was 
by no means the most important, we forgot the principles 
of the Declaration because we forgot that there had ever 
been a Declaration. 

If this indictment seems overdrawn, let us look to the 
classes in constitutional government in our colleges and, 
particularly, in our law schools. The central idea of the 
Declaration is that all men possess certain inalienable 
rights, not granted by any government, but by the com- 
mon Creator of men and governments, Almighty God. 
Py 1890, under the influences of a philosophy imported 
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from abroad, chietly from the Hegelians in Germany, that 
doctrine was taught in no American school, except in 
those under the direction of the Catholic Church. In all 
others, the chief teaching of the Declaration was rejected 
for a doctrine which, stripped of its verbiage, taught that 
men had no inalienable natural rights, but merely revocable 
concessions or franchises bestowed by an omnipotent 
State. 

It is to be hoped that the historian of our manners and 
our customs will also be able to record the downfall of 
this un-American and un-Christian doctrine. But that 
page will never be written as long as the teachings of a 
foreign philosophy of government displaces in our class- 
rooms the wisdom of the Founding Fathers. 


The Public-School Crisis 


A GLANCE at the representative newspapers from 
half a dozen States will reveal the fact that in all 
of these States the public schools are crying for more 
money. If larger funds are not forthcoming, the schools 
will be closed and the children turned into the streets. 

That these strong appeals should be made is not, or 
should not be, surprising. For decades, the schools have 
constituted the most expensive function of government 
in every State and city. For decades, the one appropria- 
tion that could be attacked only at cost of ruin to the 
critic’s political career has been the appropriation for 
school purposes. For decades, then, the schools have 
waxed fat and kicked. No man in public life dared sug- 
gest a cut in the school taxes, and few we-e bold enough 
to hint that under proper management a dollar might go 
farther than it apparently did in meeting the school 
expenses. Since for generations it had been taken for 
granted that the schools were to be given all that they 
asked, it is not to be wondered at that the school admin- 
istrators resented every cut in the budget. Indeed, their 
self-restraint under the new regime is remarkable. A 
millionaire stripped of his millions and asked to be con- 
tent with mere thousands is apt to be extremely vocal in 
his indictment of this new state of affairs. 

It is by no means probable that the public schools, or 
any considerable portion of them, will be closed next 
September. What is probable, however, is that in most 
of the States they will be reopened under stricter financial 
supervision. No State can any longer afford to carry the 
system as it has existed for the last quarter of a century, 
with its palatial buildings, its numerous courses that con- 
tribute little or nothing to the real training of the child, 
its extravagantly costly equipment, and its supernumerary 
teachers. In practically every large city in the country, 
the disposition to scrutinize all school appropriations is 
growing stronger. Back of this movement is the patent 
inability of the cities and State to keep the appropriations 
at the old level, or near it. Joined with it, however, is a 
growing understanding of the fact that much of what we 
have been accustomed to call education is not education 
at all. 

A simpler system, freed of the costly excrescences for 
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which our teachers colleges are largely responsible, will 
relieve the local communities of the huge burdens which 
many now find intolerable. In addition, this system will 
contribute more directly to the better training of the 
child, now subjected to “courses” which in many in- 
stances allow him to dissipate his powers, and make con- 
centration all but impossible. A good education is worth 
all that the community can pay for it, but we have been 
far too loose in accepting as a proper means of education 
whatever is foisted upon the public-school system by the 


propagandists. 
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Note and Comment 











The Perfect 
Propagandist 


HEN Ernest Franz Sedgwick Hanfstaengl came 

to this country to attend the twenty-fifth year’s 
celebrations of his class at Harvard he was offered the 
compliment of a riot at the pier staged by what were 
variously described by the newspapers as “ liberals,” 
“ radicals,” “ anti-Nazis,” and “ Communists.” The dem- 
onstration was partly inspired by hatred for what he rep- 
resented, and partly by fear of what he might do against 
us and among us in the way of propaganda. The former 
New York picture seller, however, confounded all ad- 
vance notices about him by revealing a hitherto unsus- 
pected sense of humor. He immediately captivated all 
the reporters, and the result was columns and columns 
of brightly written stuff about his quaint doings and say- 
ings, his slow and sullen brightly garbed “ army ” of four 
of Boston’s finest, a perfect foil, his never-failing good 
humor in parrying questions on what he chose to call 
‘“ politics.” So his “color” fascinated managing editors 
to such an extent that they actually devoted more space 
to him than to the Harvard commencement itself. The 
result of all this was that Herr Hanfstaengl was accused 
of committing propaganda after all, but “subtle propa- 
ganda.” And no doubt he was guilty. Like a perfect 
actor, he created his own atmosphere in other people’s 
minds without saying a word about it himself. The con- 
clusion instilled in unthinking minds must be that Hitler 
cannot be such an ogre if he has such a charming friend, 
Germany cannot be so deadly dull and drab if it holds 
such sprightly fellows. If Herr Hanfstaengl does or says 
else during his stay here, he has been the best envoy Ger- 
many has sent us in many a year. But the terrible 
thought occurs that other nations will enviously copy his 
methods, and what will happen to us then is beyond 
imagination. 


Courses in 
Vocational Guidance 


VER since the Vocational Guidance movement swept 
the educational field in this country there has been 
intense discussion of objectives and methods. The litera- 
ture is replete with expressions of poor ideals, with fanat- 
ical enthusiasm for methods which are neither adequate 
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nor sound. The principal reason for the skepticism of 
many educators is traceable to the materialistic psychology 
and pagan philosophy of vocational guidance leaders. 
Catholic educators have always taken a personal interest 
in watching the development of youth and in aiding them 
to choose a state in life in conformity with native talents, 
acquiring learning and the end for which men were cre- 
ated. They are willing to accept some of the principles 
of the guidance movement, but they refuse to endorse 
the materialistic methods and the inadequate objectives 
generally advanced. But there are cogent reasons to prove 
that well-trained psychologists or counsellors would be 
valuable additions to the personnel of every Catholic 
school. Experts in these fields can do much to assist the 
ordinary teacher and the school authorities in the correct 
diagnosing of individual talents and individual possibilities. 
The technique of the real expert should embrace: (1) an 
accurate and thorough knowledge of the advantages and 
limitations of the various test units commonly employed ; 
(2) methods for bringing to light those psychological fac- 
tors which no objective test will reveal; (3) knowledge 
of the availability and requirements of various types of 
occupations and educational possibilities; (4) spiritual 
insight and wisdom, necessary at all times but particularly 
required in those instances where happy adjustments can 
be made only for supernatural motives. The guidance 
training which ignores the spiritual in man cannot produce 
capable counsellors. It is interesting to note that our 
educators are realizing this. Thus, Fordham University 
in New York has announced that its Department of Psy- 
chology will initiate courses in guidance this summer. 
The emphasis in these courses will be placed upon the 
combining of the good features of the modern psychology 
and mental hygiene with the wealth of ascetic principles 
traditional in the Catholic Church. This work should pro- 
vide a rich field for our Catholic graduate students. 


Stemming 
Coast 


UTSTANDING events in the crusade against the 

studios since America’s last issue: (1) Cleveland: 
Bishop Schrembs issues pastoral demanding either “ puri- 
fication or destruction of Hollywood.” In huge rally to 
welcome Apostolic Delegate, 50,000 Catholics publicly 
recite pledge; (2) Philadelphia: when lack of patronage 
brings forty-five neighborhood theaters to verge of clos- 
ing, Church authorities modify campaign, mercifully 
making it less stringent; Catholics, previously forbidden 
to attend all motion pictures, now ordered to avoid only 
indecent films; (3) Providence: Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island (undenominational ). manifesting 
interest in ECOMP’s drive, announces Fall campaign of 
its 5,000 public-school teachers to impress parents with 
responsibility for regimenting children’s screen fare; (4) 
Chicago: it is announced that at Catholic Educational 
Association, soon to meet, superintendents of all Catholic 
parish schools will devise means of administering pledge 
to 2,500,000 Catholic school children; (5) Chicago: 
Bishop Waldorf of Methodist Church interviews Illinois 
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ministers and church leaders, recommends cooperation of 
his people with Catholic crusade; (6) Milwaukee: As 
diocese prepares to enter the campaign, 7,500 high-school 
students, as anticipatory gesture, pledge selves to abstain 
from all pictures for one week. 


New Decency 
Recruits 


‘<i additional Catholic dioceses have their names 
added to the official roster: Fort Wayne (181/167,- 
800) : This diocese was the first to gather pledges against 
indecent films. Beginning last January, its Council of 
Catholic Women made a house to house canvass, com- 
pleting their drive before the formation of the Legion 
of Decency. Bishop Noll, member of ECOMP, announces 
his readiness to pledge his people again in the Legion. 
Concordia (97/42,800): Bishop Tief issues pastoral let- 
ter ordering establishment of Legion in every parish. 
Oklahoma City (159/56,000): Pastoral letter by Bishop 
Kelly. Pledge distributed in all churches; special chil- 
dren’s crusade announced. Clergy ordered to preach re- 
peatedly on films; clergy requested not to patronize any 
film whatever. These three dioceses raise the total up to 
thirty-five. At present there are 5,935,000 Catholics under 
official Church pressure. On the Protestant front, Phila- 
delphia and Hartford, Conn., were heard from. In the 
City of Brotherly Love the local Federation of Churches 
gave its approval to the Legion of Decency as announced 
and organized by Cardinal Dougherty. The Philadelphia 
Protestants also pledged themselves to stay away from 
bad movies. In the Insurance City, it was also the Fed- 
eration of Churches that acted. The Legion of Decency 
was commended, and all Protestants were encouraged to 
join the movement. In this the Christian Century car- 
ried another editorial with encouraging and commending 
words. 


Patriotism 
Defined 

CCORDING to John Chamberlain, the wise-cracking 

daily book reviewer for the New York Times, 
“ patriotism has no stable meaning in a time of telescoped 
social change. Stable meaning or no stable meaning, it is 
still the last refuge of scoundrels.” This is frank; and 
leaves no doubt as to where Mr. Chamberlain stands. 
When on June 12 Cardinal Villeneuve visited Toronto— 
the first Canadian Cardinal to visit that city in forty-five 
years—the Mayor of Toronto, welcoming the Cardinal 
in the Council Chamber, appeared to feel some anxiety 
as to what the local “ patriots’ might have to say con- 
cerning this unusual visitor. “It is my privilege and 
pleasure,” the Mayoral address began, as quoted in the 
local Catholic Register, “ ...to welcome you most heartily 
in our midst, not particularly as a Catholic Cardinal, but 
as a religious leader having faith in Divine Providence.” 
And “ not particularly as a Catholic Cardinal,” but sim- 
ply as a scholar and a philosopher, the Cardinal, in his 
brief reply defined patriotism as “an internal principle 
of order and of unity and an organic bond of the mem- 
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bers of a Nation.” “ The finest thinkers of Greece and 
Rome,” continued the Cardinal, “ placed patriotism at 
the head of the natural virtues.”” The Cardinal said noth- 
ing about telescoped social change. He said much about 
things which ensure liberty and contentment to all men, 
which the deriders of patriotism have no particular in- 
terest in preserving. What Toronto thought of the Car- 
dinal was shown in the throngs that followed him in 
veritable triumphal procession; what scholars and states- 
men thought of him appeared from the applause ‘hat 
greeted the gracious gestures with which the University 
of Toronto conferred upon him,‘as one of Canada’s great- 
est citizens, the degree of Doctor of Laws, “ honoris. 
causa.” 


Making Men 
Peasants 


PEAKING at a meeting of the Liverpool Catholic 

Land Association at St. Helens, in England, on April 
15, the Rev. Dr. Bernard Grimley uttered words which 
sound startling to an American ear. “ We do not want 
to make men farmers; we want to make them peasants,” 
said Dr. Grimley. “ A peasant is a man who lives on the 
soil he tills, and lives as God said a man should live— 
by the sweat of his brow.” Nothing has been so axio- 
matic among the leaders of country-life movements in 
this country as the dictum: “ We wish to make men farm- 
ers; we do not wish to make them peasants.” The im- 
putation of “ peasantizing the farmer ” is indignantly re- 
jected ; and the American high standard of living pointed 
to as the gospel to be preached to all and sundry who 
would counsel a life sans auto, sans frigidaire, sans rural 
high school. By his signature to the Frazier-Lemke bill, 
for rescuing the bankrupt farmer, our President enlists 
the Government’s financial resources in the task of keep- 
ing men farmers, and not peasants, in the calamitous sense 
of the word. But all the President’s horses and all the 
President’s men will not save for the farmer what rural 
life has acquired in the way of material and labor-saving 
conveniences and enlightened organization, unless we can 
infuse into that rural life the peasant love of the soil, re- 
spect for labor, and fear of God. In this country, at least, 
the task of our rural movements is to make men both 
farmers and peasants: intelligence and civilization joined 
to simplicity and ancient virtues. 
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Owen B. McGuire 


MONG those who, to use a phrase of Hilaire 
A Belloc, ‘search into ideas,” there seems to be 

fairly universal agreement that the battle of the 
future, which is already upon us, will be between Marxism 
and historical Christianity. By Marxism I mean Socialism 
in all its forms, for in all its forms Socialism has for its 
ultimate objective the Marxist State; and by historical 
Christianity I mean the Catholic Church, for every other 
form of Christianity is rapidly dissolving into various 
forms of naturalism and away from all revealed religion, 
without any fixed principles on which they could agree 
and present a united front against the onslaught of 
Marxism. This is especially true of Protestantism, both 
in Europe and America. In any case, Catholicism is the 
only form of Christianity known in Spain. 

In Spain Marxism, in the sense just described, is di- 
vided into three parties, at war with one another as to 
tactics and procedure, but all avowedly aiming at the 
same ultimate objective. They are Communism, Syndi- 
calism, and official Socialism. This paper will deal only 
with the last of these three, namely, the Socialist party 
which was represented by three Ministers in the Provi- 
sional Government set up by the revolution of April, 
1931, and in the Azanha government which held office for 
two years and carried through the Cortes Constituentes 
the Constitution which is now the law of Spain. 

In dealing with this party, two questions arise: (1) 
How has it come to pass in a nation, once the most 
Catholic in Europe, that ninety per cent of organized labor 
support in the ballot box a party whose leaders are 
avowedly anti-Catholic, even against all religion, against 
God Himself? (2) What is precisely, on their own 
avowal, the attitude of these party leaders and of their 
press toward the Catholic Church? For the present I 
shall deal only with the second question. And first of all 
let us go to their press for the answer. 

The founder of the Spanish Socialist party was Pablo 
Iglesias. He was a man of great natural ability, rose 
from the ranks of labor, and became a deputy in the 
Cortes. Long before Lenin was heard of, he had an- 
ticipated the Russian Revolutionary in declaring that re- 
ligion was a dope, and that if the laboring class wished 
to emancipate themselves they must repudiate it root and 
branch. He was not merely anticlerical or anti-Catholic. 
He was against all religion. The only heaven was the 
heaven to be made on this earth by Socialism. It is not 
without meaning that the head of Pablo Iglesias was the 
first to take the place of that of Don Alfonso on the 
Republican postage stamps, and that Sefor Besteiro in 
his speech accepting the presidency of the Cortes declared 
that the advent of the Republic was due to the persistent 
work of two men of a former generation: Pablo Iglesias, 
and Giner de los Rios, the latter an atheist professor at 
Madrid. In a sense, the statement is true. 


In 1884, Pablo Iglesias founded E/ Socialista as the 
organ of this new party. It was at first a weekly, but 
before the end of the century had become a daily. It is 
published in Madrid and remains the official organ of the 
party, true to the ideas and personality impressed upon 
it by its founder. It is the property of the party; and its 
editor-in-chief (Directér) is elected as an official of the 
party in their conventions. Among its contributors are the 
leaders, Deputies, and ex-Ministers of the party organi- 
zation. These facts should be kept in mind in reading 
what follows, for they show that what I am about to 
quote from it are not the exalted outpourings of crank 
journalists or of irresponsible pot-boiling scribblers. There 
is not in Spain, and perhaps not in all Europe, a journal 
that is more representative of its party. 

I have before me its issue of Saturday, June 20, 1931 
—two months after the change of regime, and one month 
after the burning of the convents. On the religious ques- 
tion this issue is not in character different from any other. 
But it is one of the numbers I saved, because in this num- 
ber there were more anti-religious articles than usual. At 
that time, because of their success in the municipal elec- 
tions which led to the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
Socialists, flushed with victory, believed they held the whip 
hand and were going “ to make a new Spain,” the “ heaven 
on earth” of Pablo Iglesias. 

As is usual on the Continent, the first is the editorial 
page. On this page the leading article is headed “ The 
New Constitution.” 

It must be an advanced Constitution, with separation of Church 
and State, with all religions [as if there were several in Spain!] 
subject to the State, with the school one only, free and lay. The 
men who are drafting the Constitution must remember well to 
give effect to what the people wished when they overthrew the 
monarchy which was the prototype of clericalism. 

The article occupies a whole column, but that is enough 
to show its spirit. It makes abundantly plain (which is 
true generally on the Continent) that by “ religions ” the 
writer means the Catholic religion, and that by “ clerical- 
ism” he means the Catholic Church. The objective of 
the revolution therefore was and is, to the Socialist, to 
root out Catholicism, and as preparatory measures, to 
make it “subject to the State” and to allow “but one 
school, a State school, and that lay.” 

On the same page the next article has a two-column 
headline: “‘ Now for a clean sweep: Priests in a lock- 
out.” Turning to page four, I find four anti-religious 
articles. One of them occupies a column which has the 
daily stereotyped caption: “ Themes of the Moment.” 
The theme for this day is La Religion: 

It is a necessity to liberate the popular conscience from the 
most deadly of all prejudices: the lie of religion. Some timid 
Republicans or reactionaries claim that to attack this supersti- 
tion is to divide the country. Many such defend it though their 
inner conscience reprobates it. But its influence renders vile all 
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the institutions it informs. It already sees raised over its head 
the revolutionary axe, the crimson dawn of the vindications of 
the people who seek the light of reason and justice and reject 
the obscurity of the mysterious. .. . 

Notice that what Socialism wants is always what “ the 
people” want and what “reason and justice” demand. 

The worst article on page four, and the longest, appears 
under the caption “ Church and State.” It occupies two 
and one-half columns of fine print. It is well written 
and reasoned out. 
but I fear the Editor could not afford space. It begins 
by arguing that the teaching of the Christian religion will 
necessarily have an influence on conscience and conduct. 
A people so influenced will not accept the Marxist doctrine. 

In Spain, [he continues,] this is the real danger ; for Catholicism, 
be its brand good or bad, is rooted in the soil and absorbed from 
the atmosphere and racial ambient. . . . Christian doctrine—a 
doctrine of submission and spiritual lethargy—has been for cen- 
turies the sole source of light and culture for the middle and 
artisan classes. 

So the writer proceds, at times rising to real Spanish 
eloquence, until he arrives at the question: How are the 
people to be saved from this influence, malign and all- 
pervading? “By permitting the teaching of Christian 
doctrine in the home? In the Church? In the School for 
those who want it? Making the schools, lay, but allowing 
free pass to the parents and to the priests? Allowing this 
baneful influence free pass to the homes without restric- 
tions? Vain hope!” 

After much of this rhetoric, he proceeds to reason out 


his solution. I can only give part of it: 

“Socialism has a new doctrine and a new philosophy 
of life. We cannot understand why it should permit the 
free propaganda of the old and the opposite. We must 
proceed with energy. We have to create a new world.” 
What then? The sequence is quite clear: 

“ No, this tolerance of creeds preached by some Repub- 


licans is absolutely impossible. . . . The children, the new 
generation, must be saved. Let the old and the devotees 
(beatas) remain with the Church. They and the Church 
are things of the past. The children, the young who are 
here already or are to come, are ours and must be saved. 
We must save them.” 

Further down he resorts to an argumentum ad hominem, 
addressed, namely, to those “ Republicans”’ who accept 
the principle of the omnipotent lay State to which all 
teaching, all “ religions, homes, churches and schools must 
be subject,” who accept the “escuela unica y laica.” 
Turning to these he argues: 

You speak of laicising education, from the primary to the uni- 
versity. Very well. Your lay teachers will have to teach the 
truths of science. These have shown that the doctrines of Ca- 
tholicism are monstrous errors. When, then, your State schools 
have taught the child and youth what is truth and what is error, 
are you going to allow them, while they are not yet old enough 
to think for themselves, to go to the Church, to the convent, to 
the religious conference, to be told that all the State has taught 
them on these matters is falsehood and not to be believed? 

Admitting the premises, the practical conclusion is quite 
clear. Here is how he draws it: 

“We must go much farther than separation of Church 
and State and freedom of cults. We must prohibit abso- 
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lutely all preaching in the church on all questions touch- 
ing politics [and it is already clear what Socialists mean 
by “ politics” and who, in this “new world,” is going 
to tell when politics “are touched on”’]. We must pro- 
hibit absolutely the going to church, convent, or con- 
ferences of all under eighteen years of age. We must also 
abolish the confessional as an immoral institution.” 

There are still two articles of a like nature in this same 
number. But it should be already sufficiently clear what 
is the attitude of Spanish Socialism toward Christianity 
and toward the Catholic Church, which is the only form 
of Christianity known in Spain, the only form which 
these men have in mind. The leaders in the official So- 
cialist party are divided into two factions on the tactics 
and procedure as to how this ultimate objective is to be 
obtained. But of this at another time, if the editor permits. 

From all the above I think it should be abundantly clear 
to the reader that there is really no fundamental, essential 
difference between Socialism and Communism. The dif- 
ference is merely one of tactics and procedure. And be 
it remembered that the official Socialist party is considered 
the most “ conservative ” form of Marxism in Spain. Be 
it remembered also that this number of El Socialista was 
printed two weeks before the general elections in which 
they elected 114 Deputies out of a total of 470; and that, 
notwithstanding the great Catholic revival and its splen- 
did new organizations and press, and in face of the record 
of the Socialists for the previous two years, they returned 
from the elections of last November with sixty Deputies, 
and in the supplementary elections of December carried 
to triumph their entire party ticket in the city of Madrid, 
the capital of Catholic Spain with a population of close 
on one million. 


Chained Books Once More? 
James J. Watsn, M.D., Pu.D. 

HE chained books of the Middle Ages, especially 

the chained Bibles, used to be a favorite topic for 
those who lacked appreciation for that period which 
our own John Fiske once said deserved to be called rather 
the bright than the dark ages. Before we knew better, it 
was often said that the reason for chaining books was to 
limit their use as far as possible and to prevent readers 
from taking easy advantage of their presence on the 
shelves. As a matter of fact, the chaining was done for 
exactly the opposite reason, so as to make the books avail- 
able for as many people as possible, and so that those who 
needed to consult them in connection with their scholastic 
work would be sure to find them in their places when 
they wanted them. Books were extremely precious things 
before that last generation of the Middle Ages finally 
completed the invention of printing and made it possible 
to secure copies of books without the trouble and delay 
that had been inevitable before that. 

We have come to realize the necessity for chained books 
from the experience of American librarians during the 
present generation when our libraries have multiplied so 
luxuriantly. One of the very serious drains on the re- 
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sources of our public library is the number of books that 
are stolen from the shelves and have to be replaced by 
purchase. This drain on library resources amounts to 
several thousand books every year in many of our larger 
cities. 

A great many people go to our New York library 
shelves, especially to consult textbooks and valuable works 
of reference, only to find that they are no longer there 
because somebody without the proper sense of distinc- 
tion between “ mine” and “thine” has walked off with 
them. These are often among the more expensive books. 
Unless the library authorities make up their minds to re- 
purchase them, using for that purpose funds that might 
very well enable them to secure other desirable books, no 
one except a single citizen or prospective citizen of New 
York will have the chance to consult these works there- 
after. 

I need scarcely say that, owing to their sad experience, 
librarians keep a stern surveillance on possible purloiners, 
but in spite of the most careful vigilance books continue 
to be missing. Occasionally would-be readers are detected 
in their efforts to take out of the library a book to which 
they have no right and which they were evidently intend- 
ing to make their own, or at least retain for themselves 
without any consideration of the rights of others as long 
as they cared to keep them, but in spite of special detec- 
tives the drain on the library stock goes on. 

Of course, some of the books lost from the library 
shelves can be explained as having disappeared in the 
course of the moving of a family from one part of the 
city to another. Readers do not think of returning their 
library books before the moving takes place. The book 
is lost sight of in the excitement over arranging their be- 
longings in their new home, and by the time it turns up it 
may have accumulated a fine so large that they hesitate 
to return it because it would be so costly to do so. 

I have been told that in one of our Eastern cities with 
a reputation for bookishness on the part of its inhabitants, 
library authorities offered not long since to take back all 
books more than a month overdue without requiring the 
payment of a fine and with no questions asked. The re- 
sult was that they were swamped by the number of books 
brought back to them. This represents a very curious 
awakening of conscience after a long period, evidently not 
without remorse, but it is rather easy to understand how 
such things may come about when there was no real evil 
intention in the transaction. It might be well for all 
libraries to have a jubilee celebration of this kind when 
debts would be forgiven and forgotten and people would 
be given the chance to start afresh in taking advantage of 
library service. 

I am sure that many writers would feel complimented 
by the fact that their books had been stolen, some of 
them not once but over and over again, from the shelves 
of our New York public libraries. I can just imagine what 
Gilbert Chesterton would think of the fact that some of 
his books have a rather definite tendency to disappear 
from the shelves of our libraries. Manifestly he has de- 
voted readers here who are willing to risk temporal im- 
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prisonment (but also the possibility of eternal damnation ) 
because the value of his books often exceeds what is usual- 
ly said to be the deadline between mortal and venial sin 
in such matters. 

Somehow one is not surprised to find that Mark 
Twain’s “ Adventures of Tom Sawyer” is hard to keep 
on the library shelves. That classic is particularly inter- 
esting to the youth of twelve to fifteen, no longer a boy 
and not quite a man, who is inclined to feel a little elated 
very often over the fact of being able to get away with 
something like this. One is not much surprised, either, to 
find Christy Mathewson’s book, “ Catcher Craig,” listed 
over and over again among the missing, because the en- 
thusiasm aroused for “ Big Six ” might easily carry away 
a boy into thinking that there was no real distinction be- 
tween meum and tuum when it came to a book like this 
which he would like to have the chance to read over and 
over again. Who shall say after all these years after the 
great pitcher’s death that we do not cherish the memory of 
our heroes? 

It is a little more surprising to find that the classics of 
literature are so much in demand among those who prefer 
to steal rather than to borrow. Who was it defined the 
classics as books that everybody praises and no one reads? 
It you only have a good opinion of them you need not read 
them. The young person who stole Scott’s “ Kenilworth ” 
had good taste in literature, though he may have had bad 
morals. It is much more of a surprise to find Thackeray’s 
“The Newcomes ” among those that have disappeared 
from various branches, because appreciation for that 
volume usually means a maturity of intelligence that as 
a rule develops at a period beyond that when one is prone 
to acquire by illegal capture rather than use with others 
for the benefit of the community. Thackeray’s rival, 
Dickens, is the victim of the same unfortunate tendency 
to acquisitiveness in an even greater degree. It would 
seem that the modern vandals might have spared Dickens’ 
“ Christmas Carol” from their marauding, but they have 
not. Another of Dickens’ works, “ Bleak House,” which 
I believe that master of fiction himself considered to be 
his best novel, disappears so frequently as to show that 
there are others who think with the writer in this matter 
of the merit of “ Bleak House.” 

It is somewhat more astonishing to find Kipling’s 
“Light That Failed” among the missing, for the appeal 
of that volume is surely to the more sophisticated who 
are supposed to be entirely too nice to attempt anything 
so vulgar as stealing. The supreme surprise among the 
classics, however, is Hawthorne’s “ Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” I find it rather hard to imagine just what sort 
of person would be interested enough in the story of the 
old Manse to run the risk of stealing it from the library 
in order to have it near him or her; because it is in a 
case like this particularly that one would be sorely tempted 
to think the thief was a woman rather than a man. 

I was extremely interested to find that one of my own 
books had disappeared from the shelves of at least one of 
the libraries, but I was still more surprised to find what 
the book was. It was “A Catholic Looks at Life.” I 
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should like to become acquainted with the person who 
was interested enough in that book of mine to be willing 
to run the risk involved in stealing it. 

I think that one of the greatest surprises that occurred 
in looking over the list of missing books came when I was 
handed a list of books which had been replaced again and 
again and stolen in three successive years in one branch 
of the library. Among them was “ Student’s Textbook 
in the History of Education,’ by Duggan. Undoubtedly 
the persons who year after year made off with Duggan 
for their own personal use were intent on a teacher’s cer- 
tificate in the New York schools. One is prone to wonder 
just what sort of teachers the young men or women will 
prove to be who stole the textbooks, or at least some of 
them from which they learned how to teach. The elder 
Huxley, in lecturing on “ A Liberal Education and Where 
to Find It,” suggested: 

That man has a liberal education who, no stunted ascetic, is 
full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who 
has learned to love all beauty whether of nature or of art, to hate 
all violence and respect others as himself. 

The story that comes to us of the number of books that 
are stolen from the library would make one ask whether 
there is any training of conscience at the present time, 
and whether a tender conscience is not looked upon as a 
sort of inferiority complex. Meantime, it looks as though 
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in order to keep reference books at least on the library 
shelves, it will be necessary to have them chained once 
more. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise as regards repeatedly 
stolen books is the promptness with which Emily Post's 
volume, “ Etiquette,” has disappeared within a short time 
after being replaced. Some years ago, I believe this was 
for a time among the best sellers. It was also the best 
disappearer. Evidently there are a number of people who 
are much more intensely interested in mores than in 
morals, ambitious folk who would much rather run the 
risk of being caught taking the property of the City of 
New York than of being found lacking in the niceties of 
polite society, or what is supposed to be polite society for 
people of their kind. One would be tempted to wonder 
just what might happen to art objects, or almost any- 
thing else that was not fastened down, in the homes of 
people on whom they were exercising the lessons in 
etiquette which they had acquired out of a stolen book. 
Doubtless their conduct would be polite to the last degree 
in accordance with correct social usage, but it would be 
very interesting to get at the distinction between mores 
and morals in such persons. I am quite sure that no one 
would be more interested in the study of the motives 
which prompt the conduct of such people than Emily Post 
herself. 


Behind the German Default 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


to power. This was to be expected. The unex- 

pected part of it is that the reaction should set in 
so suddenly when action had hardly gone under way. It 
is only a little over a year that the Nazis rose to supreme 
power. And the first act of the drama which has since 
unfolded before the eyes of an astonished, not to say 
shocked world, was filled with “ negative ” action such as 
the persecution of liberals, pacifists, Catholics, Jews, or 
the elimination of the Communists. The constructive part 
of the Hitler program did not begin until later in the 
summer of 1933 when the drive against unemployment 
was launched, together with the stimulation of industrial 
production, support of the farmer, roadbuilding, and 
so on. 

One should have expected that the current year would 
see the harvest of some of these fruits. After all, the 
Nazis have had more than ten years in which to work out 
their plan. They had all the quiet and absence of re- 
sponsibility which only a political opposition party can 
enjoy. They had their experts ; they worked out their cam- 
paign. And when they finally assumed the reins, they had 
the incomparable weapon of dictatorship which relentlessly 
crushed every hint of opposition. And yet, hardly have 
they gone to work than a situation arises which puts the 
Fatherland in about the worst dilemma it ever experienced 
since the days of Versailles. While I am writing, Ger- 
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many has suspended payments on all her foreign debts, 
and the Reichsbank president, Dr. Schacht, has announced 
a complete moratorium. Thus Germany has lost a solvency 
for which former Chancelors had fought incessantly and, 
with the help and the sympathy of the world, successfully. 
After the disaster of a lost war, the first step up the road 
leading toward recovery was taken by Stresemann, and 
the second making for stabilization and consolidation, by 
Dr. Bruening. In both cases, the world played an im- 
portant part. Stresemann could not have done without 
the support of America which persuaded France to con- 
sent to the evacuation of some of the occupied territories. 
Bruening could hardly have weathered the world depres- 
sion which at its worst fell into his Chancelorship, with- 
out French and British cooperation, or without the good 
will of the world at large which opened its markets to 
German goods at a time when increased exports were a 
matter of life and death. 

They are so today, perhaps even more so. But Germany 
has lost sympathy and the good will of the world. 

Does this mean, then, that the world can do without 
Germany, but not vice versa? Does this mean that the 
swastika has not given Germany as much as she lost in the 
world’s friendliness? Perhaps it is interesting to examine 
how this German economy came into being in the first 
place. It was built upon the same principles of democracy 
(as the capitalists call it) or of “ laissez-faire” (as its 
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opponents prefer to name it) as its American counterpart. 
But there is one great difference between the two coun- 
tries. Uncle Sam led his children into markets and op- 
portunities all their own. Americans wandered thousands 
of miles, yet they stayed within domestic bounds. They 
developed gigantic industrial, agricultural, and financial 
resources, but they did so on their own soil, far from 
the rumble and rustle of the outside world. Naturally, 
if American capitalism slipped into a new dress, called 
it.a new deal, or called it planned economy, it may and, 
in fact, does interest the people and governments abroad. 
But this interest is of no particular value to Uncle Sam, 
he is in a position where he can afford to close his ears 
or eyes or both to the outside world, if that should be 
the way he feels about it—because he is, so to speak, sit- 
ting on his own money bag; in economic terms, the coun- 
try is largely self-sufficient. 

Not so with Germany whose “ business” really came 
into being only with the establishment of the empire (or 
* Kaiserreich ”) in the mirror halls of Versailles in the 
spring of 1871, a period which, by the way, coincided with 
the industrial expansion of the leading nations of the 
world. They opened up areas and whole continents which 
hitherto could be found only in the shaded part of a 
world’s map under “ unexplored territories.” With the 
acquisition of the rich mines in Alsace-Lorraine just taken 
from France, with the boom of victory sweeping the coun- 
try, with tremendous opportunities on the world market 
beckoning at the threshold of Hamburg and Bremen, with 
all the energy, enthusiasm, and power of a new-born na- 
tion, German business took its bow before a world au- 
dience humming and bristling with activity and expecta- 
tion. Kaiser Wilhelm II found the word for it, when he 
said somewhere at the beginning of the century: Unser 
Feld ist die Welt (which means: “ Our sphere [in the 
sense of ‘ field of action’] is the world”). Later, he 
added: “ Our future lies on the water.” For this out- 
ward-pointed aim possibly no better expression could be 
found. At any rate, the capitalists, the industrialists, and 
the landed gentry did not have to be told twice. 

For a decade or two, domestic troubles upset an even 
development. Under Bismarck, the conflict between the 
Catholic Church and the State broke out, followed by the 
uprising of the Socialist forces and by the growing rivalry 
between Prussia and the leading States of the new empire. 
But around the beginning of the century, the German in- 
dustrial development was definitely shaped as it only could 
be shaped under the circumstances. 

Regardless of Nazi tenets and racial theories, one can- 
not get away from the fact that Germany is the geographi- 
cal center of Europe. It may be possible for a man living 
in a very large apartment block to shut himself off entirely 
—and even then he will be connected with the outside 
world through the iceman, the mailman, the dumbwaiter, 
the radio, and many other of our devices of twentieth- 
century civilization. A nation cannot, especially if it is 
built not on the requirements of the domestic populace, 
as in the case of the United States, but on the cream of 
foreign buying power. The German farmer could not in 
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all respects compete with the wheat growers of Canada, 
Argentina, and the United States, and foodstuffs had to 
be imported. On the other hand, a sizeable portion of in- 
dustrial production cannot be sold at home and has to be 
exported. In 1932, foodstuff imports were valued at near- 
ly 1,500,000,000 marks, or about one-third of total im- 
ports. In 1933, they still totaled more than a billion marks, 
in spite of the determined efforts of German farmers to 
feed the nation, if possible, entirely on home-grown prod- 
ucts. Last year, the share of foodstuffs on total imports 
had declined to about twenty-six per cent. 

This, partly, illustrates the dependence of the German 
farmer upon foreign supplies. Still more impressive is 
the dependence of industry. Considerably more than half 
of the total imports are raw materials or semi-manufac- 
tures to be converted into finished products in German 
plants and factories, then to be shipped out into the world 
again. No less than about eighty per cent of German ex- 
ports consist of finished products. It is the specialty of 
German industry. Germany, indeed, is the manufactur- 
ing country “ par excellence.” This manufacturing ability 
—and largely with foreign materials—has made the coun- 
try one of the world’s industrial leaders. No wonder, then, 
that half of the industry would be crippled if imports of 
raw materials were stopped ; that millions would lose em- 
ployment; that exports would shrink to the vanishing 
point; briefly, that Germany would once more become 
“one state of many,’ comparable to her status before 
1871. The world market is the Alpha and Omega with 
which not only her industry but her well-being as a nation 
is inseparably associated. 

In a nation which by its geographic as well as economic 
character is so dependent upon foreign relations, exports 
naturally assume extreme importance. These exports are 
falling, and falling even below imports, creating a passive 
balance which, in turn, has to be covered out of the almost 
exhausted reserves of the Reichsbank. Dr. Schacht has 
reached about the end of the road of the fulfillment of 
given promises. Germany has debts, most of which are 
“frozen” under the standstill agreements. On some 
others, for instance, the loans of the Dawes and Young 
plans, the debt services were still maintained, according to 
the treaty between Germany and her creditors. But that 
debt service is at an end—because Germany feels that she 
does not have the money for the purpose. She has it for 
other purposes, but then, that is part of her domestic 
policy. The line of reasoning seems to be that if nobody 
bothers about her unemployment, why should anybody 
bother about her armaments ? 

Debts may be paid out of a sense of obligation, or 
gratitude, or common decency. More often, I believe, 
they are paid because they must be paid; a draft, a con- 
tract, a written obligation can serve as forceful warnings. 
It is so much easier to pay debts if one feels that the re- 
payment serves some constructive purpose, for instance, 
of future loans or credits. But if no further favors are 
expected from the creditors, one is inclined to believe that 
the shirt on one’s body is more important than the coat 
in the tailor’s shop. 
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The Nazis are rapidly drifting away from the founda- 
tion which built the Reich of 1871. They are ignoring 
the tomes of German history written between then and 
1918. Their Third Reich is built with sound-proof walls 
and big hedges around it so no one may peek in from the 
outside, and no sound may enter. The political dogma 
of racial superiority must work out as a theory of isola- 
tion. It is an economic fallacy in a predominantly manu- 
facturing country. The Hitlerites have based their tenets 
upon premises which may possibly be adopted in France 
or Soviet Russia because of their near-balance between 
industry and agriculture. Strangely enough, such theory 
of racial isolation would find its fittest background in the 
one country which has been farthest from the Nazi 
dogma: the United States. Here one might preach it 
because the nation could live from its own resources. 
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The German Fascists, therefore, are fighting a ghost 
incomparably stronger than Communism, Catholicism, 
Judaism, and Freemasonry combined: they have to strug- 
gle against economic impossibilities. Theirs is a country 
designed to serve the needs of mankind ; they have special- 
ized in making industrial products for people all over the 
world ; they serve them with the left hand, and slap their 
faces with the right hand. Till such time that Germany 
finds out that this is the wrong sort of salesmanship, she 
can do three things: first, she can save herself the money 
which in the past went into debt payments, thus exposing 
her foreign assets to possible confiscation; secondly, she 
can reduce imports, thereby restricting her own indus- 
trial activity; thirdly, she can try to force her policies 
under the armed swastika, if she is not to succeed through 
peaceful methods. 


Norbert, “White Dog” of Christ 


EpytHE HELEN BROWNE 


, \O founders of Religious Orders have been given 
certain gifts to cope with specific needs; to Nor- 
bert, Founder of the Premonstratensians, the 800th 

anniversary of whose death in 1134 occurred on June 6, 

laboring in a century of laxity and supineness, was given 

the great gift of zeal, first in the exercise of faith in God, 
favoring and abiding; zeal, in the winning of new dis- 
ciples for his Order which, from a group of thirteen in- 
vested with the white habit on Easter, 1121, in the chapel 
at Prémontré, flowered thenceforth in Germany, France, 
in the British Isles, in our own Wisconsin, where today 
an ivied college picturesquely locates the Order at West 

Depere ; zeal, in the scouring task of reform, among un- 

worthy aspirants to his own Order, among the populace 

of guilty cities, impertinent clergy and royalty.* 
Norbert’s first ardor as Founder of the Premonstraten- 

sian Order of severe ascetics, known as White Canons 

and Norbertines, was an act of faith. Born in 1080 at 

Xanten, Germany, kinsman of King Henry IV, cleric at 

the Court of the Archbishop of Cologne and of Emperor 

Henry V, of variable conscience and lured by empty 

honors, in the saddle a sudden convert to holier ways by 

realization of death in a lightening flash, an ordained 
priest of regal bearing in stiff ordination robes—of such 
career was Norbert when in 1126 he roamed the solitudes 
of France searching for that one dedicated spot which 
he felt God would reveal to him as the site of his Order. 

Beyond Foigny and Thenailles he shuffled through tangled 

Coucy forest and came upon the Valley of Prémontré, 

another Vale of Avoca, where bright waters met, furtive- 

ly, under growths of briar. A weird sculpture arose in 
the center, a ruined chapel. Within its crumbling walls 

Norbert prayed, for he believed Prémontré, from the 

Latin praemonstratum, meaning “a place foreshown,”’ to 

be the appointed place. That night he beheld Our Lady, 





*Legend relates that when Norbert once exorcized a young 
girl Satan called him a “ White Dog.” 


chaperoned by angels, pointing to a dip in the valley as 
the site; gracefully she draped white folds upon his 
shoulders, saying, “ Receive, my son, the white habit.” 
She also dictated the four-cornered white cap. So a new 
monastic life of fasting, prayer, and manual labor stirred 
to the rhythm of chant and litany at Prémontré. 

Like the early site of the Order the austere Rule was 
adopted through Norbert’s faith and the filmy medium 
of vision. Acquainted with monasticism Norbert was 
competent to formulate his own Rule; but he declared 
God Himself would designate it and urged prayer and 
fasting upon his disciples. One evening his cell was 
strangely illumined and upon a floating cloud stood St. 
Augustine, with miter and crozier, holding the book of 
his Rule. Augustine suggested that Norbert’s Order fol- 
low the Augustine Rule and faded into the violet twilight. 

Zealous faith in the donating Hand of God emboldened 
Norbert to build monasteries throughout Germany, France, 
Belgium and the British Isles. Funds gravitated to Nor- 
bert by miracle from the hands of penitent princes who 
also frequently deeded castles and demesnes to him. God 
rewarded Norbert’s faith, for most of his early disciples, 
like Otto, brother of Godfrey, Count of Westphalia, were 
sons of sceptered stock and brought their patrimonies 
into the Order. When Theobald IV, William the Con- 
queror’s grandson, donated his castles for monasteries, 
Norbert, judging the effect among vassals of royal lands 
consigned to religion, refused, but instituted the interme- 
diate Third Order to meet the spiritual needs of Theobald. 
The Counts of Brienne, of the Third Order, founded the 
Abbey of Basse-Fontaine in Troyes. 

Norbert experienced an unusual adventure in faith. On 
a Paim Sunday, determined to preach to the people of 
Valenciennes, he suddenly realized he knew little French. 
Praying first to the Holy Ghost he discoursed eloquently 
in his own language—and his words stirred the congre- 
gation to outbursts and induced conversions. 

In a century of panoplied wars, honors and prefer- 
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ments, Norbert, a striding man of God in rough raiment, 
proclaimed the ideals of his Order, magnetizing disciples 
by his unbounding zeal. He tapped the intellectual element 
by journeying to the School of Ralph of Laon and rep- 
resenting Prémontré as a haven of culture in a day of 
smattering and barbarism. Brilliant young men of first 
families of Lorraine joined him. From Laon Norbert 
moved to picturesque Cambrai on the Scheldt and in its 
cathedral urged those of disposed soul. to join his Order. 
Among those of vocation was a slim young man, Ever- 
mode, who later advanced in sanctity from a “ beloved 
disciple ” to Bishop of Ratzburg. Nivelles, under patron- 
age of St. Gertrude, was honored by Norbert’s presence 
on recruiting duty and one of its sons, Anthony, who 
followed Norbert, became Provost of the Abbey of II- 
benstadt. Norbert’s journey to Namur was richly re- 
warding, for he touched the pledged hearts of Count God- 
frey and his wife, Ermensinde, daughter of the Count of 
Luxemburg, who became lay brother and nun. 

Norbert described Prémontré as a training camp of 
preacher monks who not only pondered God’s Word but 
rumored it among the ignorant and impious. He portrayed 
the brisk activities at Prémontré, groups entering “ like 
bees to gather honey,” accumulating spiritual gold to pur- 
chase souls in ministry abroad. Rallying for disciples bore 
abundant issue, for the Order eventually embraced three 
dignities—a First Order of canons regular under an abbot 
(Provost), a Second Order, of nuns, and a Third Order 
of lay members, wearers of the White Scapular. Nor- 
bert was the first to introduce the Third Order in religion 
of such recourse in the thirteenth century. Huge of Fosse, 
Evermode, Anthony, and the hermit, Guido, who later 
ruled the Abbey of Vicogne, were the first to cloak them- 
selves in the rippling habit of Norbert’s Order. As dis- 
tant foundations increased disciples dear to Norbert at 
Prémontré were transferred—Gautier to St. Martin’s, 
Laon, Milo to be Abbot of St.-Josse-au-Bois, Richard to 
Floreffe, Waltman to Antwerp, Luc to Liége. The prac- 
tical saint surmised that women of tender spiritual sym- 
pathies needed an outlet and so he founded a Second 
Order, of nuns, still in existence, whose first novice was 
Ricvere, widow of Raymond of Clastres. Norbert pro- 
fessed her in white habit and veil and built her a hut at 
Prémontré where she tended the sick. Titled women 
joined her, among them Anastasia, Duchess of Pomerania, 
Hadwigis, Countess of Cleves and Beatrix, Viscountess 
of Amiens. 

Abuse was the corrupting evil of Norbert’s day. Among 
the clergy were apostates, schismatics, agnostics, and petty 
disputants, abusers all of their sacred callings ; among the 
laity were kings and emperors over-reaching their rights, 
trespassing on the already harried field of religion. Cities 
turned into violating mobs. Into this disorder had come 
Norbert, a scavenging missionary, not yet the Founder 
but with great grasp of the work of reform. With Chris- 
tian philosophy he attacked sophistry; he had a mind of 
culture, and the Holy Spirit’s gift of eloquence cloth- 
ing plain message in beauty; every sermon was on the 
means to reform—reception of the Sacraments, penance, 
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reparation, restitution—and proving that his words availed 
without hurt his missions often occasioned gifts of castles. 
Upon the subject of reform Norbert was dramatically 
convincing ; returning once to the Canons of Xanten he 
chided them for relaxed discipline and with conjuring 
hands fluttered the parchment pages of the Rules of the 
Fathers accusingly before them. 

As Founder and therefore spiritual master of souls 
touched by the grace of vocation Norbert was able to 
practise his belief that reform of the clergy automatically 
reformed the laity, believing people’s hearts were astray 
under weak leadership rather than irredeemably bad. To 
familiarize his community with reform he himself walked 
barefoot in winter, clothed only in a skin tunic and cloak. 
St. Gerard owes part of his sainthood to Norbert who 
once disciplined him in a regimen of reform among 
Prémonstratensians when Gerard evaded a Lenten rule. 
The Prémontré gardens were colorful with figures of visit- 
ing monks variously garbed, for Norbert frequently in- 
vited members of other communities to reside with him 
and observe his methods of reform. He in turn visited 
abbeys as when he was elected Abbot of Reform at the 
Abbey of St. Martin of Tours. 

Bishops of shameless cities resorted to the Founder to 
salvage what was left of morality in a populace. At Ratis- 
bon, where Norbert converted many sinners, the people 
had lapsed into irregularities in the drift of generally 
negligent times. But in some cities the people were victims 
rather than culprits. Tanchelm, the heretic and icono- 
clast, had fouled the fair city of Antwerp. A clever lay 
agitator leading tattered renegades called ‘“ Apostolicals,” 
through Antwerp, Utrecht, Louvain and Bruges, he mixed 
with the people, pitying them for their slavery under ec- 
clesiastical authority. His profanation of the Sacrament 
was diabolic; yet the deluded few increased in Antwerp 
until the city seethed with heresy for eight years after 
Tanchelm’s death. Then into Antwerp swept Norbert with 
a truly apostolic band of twelve disciples, including Ever- 
mode and Waltman. He uprooted the Sacramentarian 
Heresy by renewing devotion to the Eucharist which took 
on the proportions of a Congress. Antwerp atoned hail- 
ing Norbert as its savior. 

On July 25, 1126, Norbert was consecrated Archbishop 
of Magdeburg, Saxony, in its lovely, garnet-windowed 
Cathedral. In a reforming program he stripped his apos- 
tolic palace walls of their tapestries and velvets. Yet econ- 
omy was but his surface work of reform. When, finding 
church property held by unlawful owners he obliged them 
to restore their stolen lands, and when he branded with 
excommunication those clergy who had deserted their 
vows, he courted death at the hands of enemies. He once 
uncovered the knifed hand of a “ penitent” in the con- 
fessional, accomplice of the archdeacon Atticus. Magde- 
burg Cathedral was also the scene of Norbert’s greatest 
indignity. Returned from a journey and learning that 
the cathedral had been profaned, he proclaimed a day of 
re-consecration. Desecrators threatened to frustrate the 
ceremony accusing him of plotting to rob the cathedral of 
relics. Norbert conducted a purification ceremony at mid- 
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night and had sprinkled the altar when Atticus and his 
confederates surrounded the edifice. The Archbishop fled 
to a tower nearby remaining there until the next day when 
the mob discovered him. He faced his flock and his utter- 
ly sad expression suddenly relaxed the upraised fists 
plunging through the air. Atticus slunk away, many fol- 
lowed him, but the majority stayed kneeling round their 
Archbishop for pardon. 

In February, 1130, Gregory, Cardinal Deacon of the 
title of St. Angelo, was voted Pope Innocent II, and Peter 
di Leone, a convert Jew, was elected “ Pope” Anacletus 
II by some repudiating Cardinals. This false Pope cir- 
culated news of his election and so drove Innocent from 
Rome. Knowing Norbert’s zeal in a cause, Anacletus 
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urged him to influence King Lothaire and German royalty 
in his favor; Norbert’s reply, bearing knowledge from 
Chancellor Haimeric, that Anacletus was an impostor, was 
threatening. In October, 1130, King Lothaire called a 
Diet at Wurzburg at which Norbert’s defense of Inno- 
cent reinstated him and excommunicated Peter di Leone. 
Norbert, as Archbishop, reformed with uncompromising 
hand in no instance more decisively than in consultation 
with the Emperor Henry at which the War of Investiture, 
concerning the power of prelates receiving the ring and 
crozier from laymen, was ended. 

In the apostolic palace of Magdeburg Norbert received 
the Last Rites from Bishop Anselm and expired with a 
peaceful smile upon his lips, June 6, 1134. 


Let Us Define Economic Justice 


Timotuy J. Noonan, Jr. 


our day. For Catholics it is particularly important. 

Cardinal Gasparri, in his Catechism, lists “ oppres- 
sion of the poor” and “defrauding laborers of their 
wages ” with wilful murder as “ sins against our neigh- 
bor that ‘cry to heaven for vengeance.’” He says that 
“they, more than other sins, are peculiarly and patently 
wicked, and call down on those who commit them the 
wrath and vengeance of God.” Hence the importance of 
a wide dissemination of the teaching of the Church ir 
this field can hardly be overestimated. Many agencies 
both clerical and lay are now engaged in this task. Al- 
ready the results of their efforts are becoming apparent. 
Yet an understanding of the principles of justice does 
not of itself lead to conduct fully in accordance with them. 
Specific definitions of economic justice must be worked 
out. This is necessary because most people find it diffi- 
cult to make their conduct conform to abstract principles. 
Further, many people are able to convince themselves 
that their present conduct does conform to these principles. 
This is especially true when the principles are new to 
them and the group in which they live. 

Thus there is a real need for definitions of these prin- 
ciples that are simple, clear and authoritative. They 
should be expressed in concrete, quantitative terms. Let 
a definition of a just wage in certain circumstances be ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, so too with hours of labor, 
and the other elements of justice. Then injustice will be 
recognized ; once it is recognized, an important step has 
been taken toward removing it. For when men know 
what justice requires they will be more likely to try to 
meet its demands. 

A consideration of the nature of the problems met in 
defining economic justice will indicate the nature of the 
institution that is best adapted to solving them. A know]- 


| eat day, F justice is one of the greatest needs of 


edge of the whole moral law is necessary, and a knowledge- 


of economic conditions, and of economic science extending 
beyond the limits of the immediate problem, must be 


present. This is obviously necessary because all rights 
must be considered. Hence it is necessary in defining the 
principles of justice to consider the repercussions that 
will result not only on other economic matters but even 
outside that field. 

In defining reasonable hours of labor consideration must 
be given to the effect the new schedule will have on 
wages, the productivity of the industry, and on family, 
religious and civic duties. In regard to wages, the Popes 
have stated this principle directly. In “ Quadragesimo 
Anno” Pope Pius XI wrote: “ In estimating a just wage, 
not one consideration alone but many must be taken into 
account. According to the wise words of Leo XIII: * Be- 
fore deciding whether wages are fair, many things have 
to be considered.’ The truth of this statement is obvious. 
Only after examining the evidence of dietetics, housing, 
physiology, psychology, public finance, and many other 
fields, can a quantitative budget be prepared that will pro- 
vide a decent standard of living. Then economic studies 
must be made in order to ascertain the cost of this budget 
and consideration can sometimes be given to price differ- 
entials between different localities, and price changes from 
time to time. Finally consideration must be given to the 
extent of lost working time. But this only determines the 
amount of a living wage. In order to determine a just 
wage, the Pope has stated that other factors such as the 
necessity for saving, the effect on unemployment, reason- 
able relationships, and the state of the business must be 
taken into consideration. 

More important, however, than the scope of these 
studies are the methods that must be used. These defini- 
tions, to be authoritative, must be based on a firm foun- 
dation of facts that have been carefully and accurately 
determined. This cannot be done by deductive thinking 
alone any more than it can be done by modern scientific 
methods alone. Hence the needs of the family can only 
be determined by careful study. For example, how much 
food does the family need? The dietician can tell you 
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what results the consumption of various amounts will 
have. The moral philosopher can tell you what results 
are necessary to meet the demands of justice. Both are 
necessary to determine a just amount of food. Neither 
can perform this task adequately alone. 

Furthermore this work must be an effort to discover 
truth unhampered by any preconceptions as to what the 
answers will be. Finally there must be no limitation as 
to time, for though these definitions are needed now there 
should be no compromise with accuracy. These factors 
are of primary importance, for on them rests the accep- 
tance of the definitions as authoritative. No matter how 
carefully the technical phases of the investigations are 
handled, the failure to satisfy these conditions will bring 
the results under serious questioning. 

That an individual is unable to define the obligations 
of justice should be clear. To ask the confessor to do 
so would place on him a task far beyond his power. The 
task of making allowance for specific circumstances will 
in itself be no easy one. We may thus limit ourselves to 
consideration of institutions. 

While a number of institutions could be so changed 
as to make them ideal agencies for this work this seems 
to me both unnecessary and undesirable. The university 
(not the college) already possesses both the equipment and 
the staff that is necessary. The most fully trained men 
in every field of study are found there. Moreover these 
men are students who are ready and willing to perform 
such a task. It is neither necessary to bring together a 
staff, nor to train it for the work. All that is necessary 
is a recognition on the part of the university's officials 
that this work should be done by it; that it is almost, if 
not quite, an obligation of charity. For these principles of 
justice must be defined if we are to have a Christian eco- 
nomic society once more. Not only is it clear that the 
university is most competent to do this work, but it is 
doubtful if any other institution can do it. Certainly no 
other institution can produce equal results with an equal 
expenditure of time, effort and money. 

As a first step, the organization of an association of 
Catholic economists, and the publication of a journal, 
would give impetus to research in this field. In this way 
tentative standards could be set up which would help to 
meet present needs until more complete and satisfactory 
studies had been made. Such an organization would be 
of the greatest value. It would save vast numbers from 
a pagan attitude toward economic activity and would aid 
enormously in bringing “back to Christ these whole 
classes of men who have denied Him.”’ It would thus be 
fully as important as Catholic historical, educational, and 
charity associations, if not more so. Nor would it be of 
small value to Catholic economists themselves. Aside from 
its work of aiding in defining the obligations of justice 
it would be an important step toward the beginning of a 
Catholic school of economic thought, a most important 
matter which is, however, beyond the scope of this paper. 

But beyond this first step careful thinkers must see the 
imperative necessity for cooperative research by an or- 
ganized group of scholars. This can be done only with 
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the active aid of the university itself. While the organi- 
zation of a Catholic economic association is primarily a 
responsibility of Catholic economists, the organization of 
a research institute to define economic justice is primarily 
a responsibility of the university officials. In view of the 
large number of studies made by their faculties, and the 
candidates for their higher degrees, they cannot claim that 
it is impossible or visionary. That it will take a long time 
to complete is not important to members of the Church 
for which time means nothing. While financial con- 
siderations may cause them to hesitate, the work could be 
done with little or no increase in their present expendi- 
tures. Moreover, such an institution would make a grave 
claim on the resources of the wealthy whom it would 
help by defining their obligations of justice. 

This is an outstanding opportunity for the Catholic 
university. In this way it could be of great usefulness 
to society. Confessors would be enormously aided. 
Catholic employers and managers would find it more easy 
to recognize the demands of justice. Catholic workmen 
would not only be more readily rescued from criminal 
oppression, but would be led to confine their demands 
to those that are sanctioned by justice. Thus society itself 


would be aided. 
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School Discipline 
R. CADWALLADER, S.J. 

FEW months ago the Pilgrim scratched a little on 

the old question of obedience on the part of the 
student, by introducing Dr. Kirkland and his system of 
the “birch.” It is interesting to know of different 
methods and the success of their application; for it is 
difficult to attain the happy medium of maintaining dis- 
cipline firmiter sed suaviter. More than this, everything 
depends upon the spirit which inspires the discipline. 

From the very moment any one chooses to follow the 
curriculum of a school, he is face to face with some rule. 
Regulations fasten themselves upon him from the very 
first hours of the day, and do not leave him until night. 
If he is a boarder, they accompany him to bed, and stay 
at his bedside throughout the night. There are all types 
of rectors and principals; those who rule in a “ blood- 
and-thunder” manner, those who govern at loose ends, 
those who peep and snoop, and the happy man who main- 
tains discipline with love. The term military is often ap- 
plied to the rigors of the first and last type of school 
disciplinarians ; sometimes the soldier in the casern has 
it far easier. It all comes to this: a regulation is issued. 
and it is obeyed or not obeyed. 

Now, why is the regulation obeyed or not obeyed? 
What is the spirit that inspires the fulfilment or neglect 
of the order? One type obtains obedience by indulging 
in the mysticism of the East and allowing a watchful eye 
to wander everywhere at every moment; all infractions 


. are repressed and marked down with all the minutiz of 


an income-tax report. At the end of a week some of the 
boys have a note equal to the temperature at the North 
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Pole. Our bold front has inspired awe, and the stark 
exterior of discipline might deceive us so far as to cause 
us to pat ourselves on the back and awaken a cry or two 
of admiration. What faultless ranks! Ah, the ubiquitous 
silence! What formation! We lose sight of the fact that 
he same spirit exists in most of our prisons. 

But what is really going on behind the scenes, behind 
this magnificent exterior, down in the consciences of these 
“ perfect’”’ boys? Do they but accept passively this au- 
thority that falls from on high, and bravely support the 
weight of every detail that descends upon their shoulders 
—or is there, down deep inside, a spirit of tevolt? Are 
they different from any other type of criminal? In either 
case, haven’t they a disgust and dislike for their college ; 
and if this spirit exists, in what respect can we say that 
they are being prepared for life? 

No one questions the necessity of discipline. It would 
be a monstrous illusion to have any idea of carrying on 
the serious affair of education in the midst of a dissipated 
student body, of habitual indifference and neglect. Nor 
can we deny that discipline must be firm; wherever it 
bends or relaxes, good-behavior, piety, work, and even 
morality, weaken. Pride, some little crisis of the heart or 
senses, Cannot resist the temptation of going too far ; there 
are always some boys who cannot refrain from giving 
the inauspicious lead to their following. And our watch- 
fulness must be intimate; each one in particular, in his 
prayers, in his reflections and ideas, in the necessary ques- 
tions that they confide to us about their friendships, their 
dislikes, their contempt for study and work, little changes 
of humor, silence and the closing-up of their souls. 

But can’t this discipline, firm and vigilant, at the same 
time be broad, fair, intelligent, backed up with a large 
measure of mutual confidence? 

What do we mean by broad? It means that we do not 
need that mystic eye from the East, that some things 
might be allowed to escape our notice, and that we need 
not go about splitting hairs and bickering over circum- 
stances. Should a man be denied the title of educator be- 
cause he opposes the method of snooping around the coal 
pile to catch some transgressor of the rule; or again, be- 
cause he fails to keep the pupils in a state of nervous 
tension by his exigence of detail? Is the real educator 
one who quickly forgets his own youth and goes about 
berserk as the tormentor and tantalizer of the student 
body? There are such men, and they really lay claim to 
the title, as students mask their ill-humor, and nurture 
a hostility that is deaf to every command. But how much 
nearer to justice, and how much ‘more able the prefect, 
who knows how to apply a rule in all its entirety, with 
docility and good will, who can prompt a spirit of loyalty, 
because contrary to monkey type he knows how not to 
see all, or hear all. 

Fairness is closely allied to broadness. The disci- 
plinarian acts in broad daylight; there is nothing under- 
handed in detecting infractions of the rule. Pupils nat- 
urally have a horror of whatever is crafty, artful, or 
hidden, they detest being regarded in any way as a Judas, 
and they revolt at the idea of a snare being set. Who 
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can reproach them for this attitude? It is a spirit that 
is detested anywhere, be it an office, the shop, or even a 
Religious community. Every rule can only be imposed in 
so far as possible; it is far better to get the student body 
to see eye to eye with us, and to instill in the pupils 
mutual respect and an appreciation of honor. 

By being intelligent in disciplinary matters, I mean 
being reasonable; that is, to have a reasonable basis for 
our demands. Many a lad from the best-regulated fami- 
lies is clever enough to escape almost habitually the dis- 
cipline of the school. There are at least two reasons for 
a student striking this attitude; first, because discipline 
goes against the grain of every developing youth; and 
second, because he has never understood the reason for 
being disciplined. How many teachers, principals, or 
rectors have ever given the student body a talk on the 
reasonableness of authority; why men—and boys—must 
obey; what order and obedience means? And when a 
student understands that “ the architect does not build as 
he pleases but only as nature pleases, through laws of 
gravity, stone, and steel”; that “in the kingdom of 
the soul obedience is strength and life, and disobedience is 
weakness and death,” he is more apt to have a spirit of 
fidelity to the rule and to his school. With Dwight Hillis, 
we might give examples; obeying the law of steam, man 
has an engine; obeying the law of fire, he has warmth; 
obeying the law of speech, he has eloquence ; obeying the 
law of sound thinking he has leadership; obeying the law 
of Christ, he has character. History, too, abounds in ex- 
amples; no state that lacked authority could hold off the 
tightening bonds of anarchy and failure. 

The last of the four points was mutual confidence, a 
lack of suspicion. It is infinitely preferable for any teacher 
that something be “ put over” occasionally than that he 
should maintain an attitude of constant suspicion towards 
the students. College walls were not erected to be barri- 
cades in a civil war between students and masters. No 
pupil will profit from the obedience which is exacted from 
or imposed upon him, unless there is an openness of heart 
and frankness of soul; it is the only highway open to 
Christian influence. The student who has learned to obey 
in this manner will breath an atmosphere of liberty even 
though hemmed in by restrictions. 


‘ 


PINIONS 


On pinions strong and fleet 

The singing lark uprose at morn, 
And took its surveying seat 

O’er a tomb of all splendor shorn. 


On pinions strong and fleet, 
Shining white, an angel flew 
To earth, and heavy sealing sheet 
Of stone upturned from One he knew. 


On pinions strong and fleet, 
A mission done, a Life ended, 
At dawning, with no drum beat, 
Silently, heavenward wended 
He Who hath made both dawn and night— 
The song of lark, the angel’s might. 
Marie AustTIN 
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HE effect of movie pigs upon humans has been ex- 
hilarating, instantaneous, and worldwide. Even the 
Soviets had to capitulate, and provide their propaganda- 
fed youth with a Russian-made “ Mikki Maus,” lest they 
go over en masse to Walt Disney. But the effect of the 
motion pictures upon pigs has been disastrous. 

That is to say, in the South Sea Islands, where many 
things happen besides Bali. Motion pictures, quite harm- 
less, resulted in the demise of many pigs: all through the 
fear of ghosts. The Lote, a wild and wholly pagan tribe, 
thought that the missionary’s pictures were the spirits of 
the departed. Says Father Isidor Scharmach, a Mission- 
ary of the Sacred Heart, who writes in Catholic Missions 
for June, 1934: 

According to the notion of South-Sea natives, the soul leaves 
the body before death actually occurs, and wanders about, though 
the body apparently continues to live. When they see the soul 
of a certain person stalking about, they are sure of one thing— 
this individual is about to die. Now the Lote, having seen so many 
“ghosts” on the screen, had erroneously taken them for their 
own spirits; consequently they concluded: “ We must die.” 

Sut if they were all going to die, no one would be on 
hand to kill the pigs for the funeral feast. Ergo: kill 
the pigs and enjoy them while still alive. 

No sooner said than done. The noble swine of the Lote tribe 
had to believe in the conclusions their owners had drawn from 
the show! An enormous dinner was prepared, and then the natives 
resignedly awaited death; but weeks passed by, and nobody died. 

Finally, at the instance of a local catechist, the matter 
was reconsidered. A post-view of the films convinced the 
Loteans that the ladies and gentlemen on the screen were 
not their selves, but from Hollywood, or some such 
foreign parts. So they compromised by offering a large 
tract of land for the movie ghosts to prowl in; and peace 
returned. But not the pigs. These had gone to join 
their Iowa and Kansas brethren under the AAA. 








I ISS harrowing is the other side of Father Schar- 
~ mach’s story. Between its lines one can read the 
terrific effect that the bad films must have upon the alert 
Oriental imagination: an effect that is now arousing in 
India a movement parallel to our Legion of Decency in 
the United States. Thirty-two reels were shown, to 
Christians and pagans, depicting the entire life of Christ. 
The Christians found it had vastly strengthened their 


faith. 

For many pagans, however, this pictorial representation of 
Christ’s life was their first sermon, and a very convincing one; 
for therein they can really be said to have experienced the events 
in the life of our Divine Saviour, inasmuch as the Kanakas were 
no bored, indifferent spectators. On the contrary, what they saw 
on the screen they fully believed to be actually happening, and even 
accounted it an experience of their own. That fact was demon- 
strated by their spontaneous shouts and exclamations, their ex- 
pressions of compassion, their sobbing and weeping, their anger, 
their sadness, their joy, during the different scenes. 

“Gur ke teip oh!” —“Oh, our dear Lord! How could the 


cruel Pilate allow Him to be so terribly beaten!” 
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At the scourging and the crowning with thorns, sobs and moans 
could be heard everywhere in the audience and tears flowed un- 
heeded down many a dusky cheek. 

In some places, when the women saw Jesus being carried to 
the tomb, they wanted to begin chanting their mournful Sulka 
dirges, but were prevented by some who thought it would cause 
a disturbance in the performance. At the Resurrection of our 
Divine Lord, they rejoiced: “Oh! our dear Lord! He lives 
again, and He has no wounds! How beautiful He is!” 

The effect was lasting, resulting in months of discus- 
sion of the truths of the Faith which was what the mis- 
sionaries desired among themselves. At the same time, 
some comic films were hugely enjoyed by young and old. 
All of which brings us back to our Holy Father’s re- 
minder of our terrific responsibility, as Christians, for 
the proper use of this powerful engine for good or evil. 





T is difficult for us to remember that the shores of the 
Mississippi, the forests of New York, or the rivers of 
Maryland were far more remote and wild to America’s 
early missionaries than the furthest of the South Seas 
can possibly be to us in these days of lens, spark, and 
plane. Lest we forget that fact, the Order of the Alham- 
bra has diligently erected memorials to these early heroes. 
The latest to be given was the granite shaft at St. Mary’s 
City, Md., in memory of Father Andrew White, S.]J., 
and his two Jesuit companions, Father Altham and 
Brother Gervase. It is situated on a little triangular plot, 
given by a generous non-Catholic, James Sherman Carr, 
of St. Mary’s City, and marks the entrance from the main 
highway to the Father White Memorial built by the Pil- 
grims of St. Mary’s on the shores of the St. Mary’s River. 
At the dedication of this granite shaft on June 10, James 
A. Quinn, Supreme Commander of the Order of the 
Alhambra, recalled a few of the achievements of his Or- 
der in marking Catholic historic sites. In brief summary: 
Memorials at the United States Custom House, Bowling 
Green, N. Y., commemorating the first offering of the 
Holy Mass by Father Thomas Harvey, S.J. 

Shaft on Indian Hill, N. Y., first Mass in N. Y. by 
Father Joseph Chaumonot, S.J. Monument to Father 
Jogues at Auriesville, N. Y. First Mass tablet at Utica, 
N. Y. Dan’s Corners, N. Y.: tablet. 

In Chicago, tablet at spot where Marquette first landed ; 
at site of first Catholic Church in Soldiers and Sailors 
Memorial Park; marker for the city’s dead heroes. 

In San Francisco, bronze plaque at Mission Sonoma. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard, the Adele Bayer Memorial. 

San Antonio, Tex., monument to the founder of the 
Medina Valley Settlement: first Catholic Church between 
San Antonio and Rio Grande. 

St. Louis Cathedral, New Orleans, and Paulist Church, 
Chicago, First Mass tablets. St. James Cathedral, Mon- 
treal, in memory of Pontifical Zouaves. 

Baltimore: site of first parish school; and tablet in 
memory of Cardinal Gibbons in the Cathedral vestibule. 
Many local units have erected similar memorials. 

Flickering screen or graven stone; all are needed to 
commemorate the passing of Christ and His Church 
through time. THE PILcRI™. 
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Literature 


Whither Discontinuity? 
BrotHerR Norsert, F.S.C. 

A‘ Y reader of the novels of the past fifteen years 

has had an intense preoccupation, often wearisome 
and labored, with “ discontinuities of the mind ” and “ in- 
termittences of the heart.” The growing disposition 
among novelists to concern themselves more and more 
with the subjective side of experience has reached a state 
where plots and dramatic issues have given way to aim- 
less reveries and interior monologues. Action and char- 
acterization, in the older sense, have been forced to yield 
ground to the “ Great God Flux,” who rules introverts 
rather than heroes; and demands dissection rather than 
aspiration. 

The minute tracing of sentiments, which began as 
early as the eighteenth century with Richardson's “ Tris- 
tam Shandy,” has been carried along in the main stream 
of English fiction ever since. The modern period, how- 
ever, has perverted this tradition to an intense and in- 
corrigible passion for psychologizing. Whether we turn 
to a volume of Marcel Proust, Dorothy Richardson, or 
James Joyce, we find the limits of introspection pushed 
further and further back. It is these writers and many 
others who have succeeded in giving “ the vague and the 
discontinuous ” an exaggerated importance in the mod- 
ern novel. 


As a point of reference, Henry James holds a key 
position in the development of modern discontinuity. His 
curiously oblique style, thickly interlarded with interior 
monologues, helped to point the way toward a whole troop 


of subsequent discontinuous novels. James strongly dis- 
liked “the seated mass of information” which, in his 
opinion, bulked largely in the novel of the nineteenth 
century. He believed that the novelist should avoid huge 
blocks of narration and description and permit the story 
to tell itself. In his quarrel with the traditional novel, 
James overlooked the fact that the older novelists did 
tolerate an occasional digression in order to provide the 
reader with subjective “close-ups” of the characters. 
These interior monologues, however, had a definite bear- 
ing on the dramatic issue and, as a rule, were limited by 
that intention. 

Such discipline of mental attitudes is more markedly 
absent in the writings of James’ followers, who have in- 
tensified his theories to a degree which he would not 
probably countenance. The character in a novel of James 
Joyce or John Dos Passos is not permitted to have a 
simple desire and to carry it out directly; he must cul- 
tivate the blur, lose himself in the penumbra of fact, or 
subject his emotion to the crippling process of analysis. 
Here the Jamesian tradition is pushed to its limits in an 
attempt to catch the subtle tracings of mood and fancy. 
Introspection flourishes; but narrative vigor languishes. 

Naturally the later writings have sought and found 
additional influences in the vagaries and uncertainties of 
the “new psychology.” This school of thought does not 
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regard the soul as the unifying, substantial principle of 
human nature with faculties of deliberation and decision, 
that makes man master of his own destinies. Instead, the 
soul is presented as a protean creature ; a dreaming welter 
of sensations and reactions, that, vaporous-like, spreads 
over varied associations and feelings in freakish irregu- 
larity. Struggle and passions are not considered in their 
comprehensive aspects ; the emphasis is placed on the in- 
tensity of the moment where the subjective predicament 
of the character receives almost unlimited expansion. 

This conception of an uncertain soul leads the novelist 
of discontinuity to an unconventional method of presen- 
tation. Consecutiveness of action is rejected as something 
too unlike human experience, with its abrupt, unpredicted 
interruptions—its overleapings of time and circumstance. 
A sense of reality, they insist, is best conveyed by a news- 
reel picture of life where there is a rapid passing from 
one picture to another, from one character to another, 
without the logic of intervening travel or relation being 
explained. 

The efforts of James Joyce and John Dos Passos to 
simulate a haphazard and inconclusive view of life results 
in novels, composed mainly of discontinuous incidents, 
which lack the core of climax. ‘ Manhattan Transfer ”’ 
seeks to cut through the life of New York City, and 
bare the soul of urban civilization. In this hurried view 
of life, flash after flash displaces itself without any appar- 
ent relation or significance. A good many people having 
nothing to do with one another are tossed about in a 
whirl of din and pleasure, fitfully snatching here and 
there at love or pleasure, at wealth or success. All is a 
world of restlessness and confusion, where finery dis- 
places refinement and remorse gives way to a kind of 
cowardly lyrical agitation. We look in vain through this 
riot of appetites for characters who pause to take an 
occasional counsel of the spirit. As is also the case with 
James Joyce, the practice of discontinuity leans too gen- 
erously toward the selection of characters whose minds 
are muddles of desires and doubts—undisciplined and un- 
directed by the will to normal conduct. 

It seems a long step from Joyce and Dos Passos to 
the fluid, imaged writings of Virginia Woolf. Yet her 
influence in furthering the cause of discontinuity has 
been equally great. Like her contemporaries she is im- 
patient with carefully patterned designs and simple issues, 
and is just as eager to probe life from a breadth-wise point 
of view. Mrs. Woolf's own words in her essay on 
“ Modern Fiction ” explain the direction of her method: 

Life is not a series of gig lamps symmetrically arranged; life 
is a luminous halo, a semi-transparent envelope surrounding us 
from the beginning of consciousness to the end. Is it not the task 
of the novelist to convey this varying, this unknown and uncir- 
cumscribed spirit, whatever aberration or complexity it may dis- 
play, with as little mixture of the alien and external as possible? 

Her novel, “ Mrs. Dalloway,” is a faithful expression 
of this credo. Here is a picture of a mind in revery, un- 
folding itself in a myriad of impressions—trivial, fan- 
tastic, and evanescent, that beat in from all sides like so 
many atoms. The frequent charm of Mrs. Woolf's 
poetic and lyrical presentation is unquestioned; but the 
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conviction persists that her novel cuts the “ slice of day 
dream,” rather than the “slice of life.” 

As put to practice by James Joyce, John Dos Passos, 
Virginia Woolf, Dorothy Richardson, and others, dis- 
continuity has probably reached the limits, that with the 
utmost stretch of indulgence, a discriminating taste could 
be brought to accept. At the beginning, it served to dis- 
credit the over-used devices of the “ well-made” novel, 
and the polished platitudes of the. sentimental novel. From 
a technical point of view, the new presentation suggests 
the immense variety of modulations, mixtures, and de- 
vices, hitherto untried by the traditional novelist. By 
intensifying the subjective aspect of experience it has 
pointed the way, at least, to an effective method of pre- 
senting the mind of man, particularly in those moments 
between the stimulus to action and the action itself. Much 
pruning and economy of the interior monologue will be 
required before the reader will gracefully accept the con- 
sequent sacrifice of narrative action. 

It must be urged, however, that Art cannot live with- 
out some sort of perceptible organization, and that all is 
not well when an organic unity cannot be established by 
the reader. The novels of discontinuity have come dan- 
gerously close to this limit or have passed it. While it is 
true that the average mind has an almost infinite capacity 
for associations and reactions; it is equally true that this 
wide field of mental activity does offer the unifying themes 
of dogma, virtue, and rationality, which, to date, the 
novelists of discontinuity have not set forth. Again, the 
later novelists in making a virtue of obscurity, have over- 
looked the first function of all true literary art—the com- 
munication of emotion. 

The recent development of the novel in France reveals 
a swing from the subjective chaos of Marcel Proust to 
the traditional, yet penetrating novels of Paul Bourget 
and Maurice Barres. It is hoped that English letters will 
parallel this emergence. The occasional breaths of fresh 
air that have found their way into the drama of the re- 
cent season may indicate that the vogue of associational 
thinking, issuing for the most part from morbidly abnormal 
minds, subject to no control from themselves or their 
authors, is passing. The prevailing courage and good hu- 
mor that exists, even in the face of contemporary dis- 
tresses, is bound to reassert itself sooner or later in writers 
of distinction, who will not ruthlessly toss aside the experi- 
ment of discontinuity; but who may seek to modify and 
adapt the new technique to an ordered and thoughtful 
“ breadth-wise cutting of life.” 

If literary history repeats itself, these years of chaos 
and formlessness should lead to an age of balance and 
order. The astonishing success of the better type of 
recent biography makes audible the instinctive cry of our 
age for idealism and aspiration. Should the plea be heard 
in the “ivory tower,” the novelists may go beyond their 
* psychological mania” to a study of man in his wider 
aspects—in his affection to his God and to his fellow 
man. Then the novel will think as well as feel. And the 
lover of art as well as the student of human nature will 
find restful pleasure contemplating unity and variety. 
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REVIEWS 
Recollections of Seventy Years. Autobiography of His Emi- 
nence William Cardinal O’Connell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. $3.50. 

Historians of the Church in America have always lamented 
the neglect or carelessness on the part of pioneer priests and 
bishops in failing to chronicle events at the moment of their occur- 
rence or to preserve the documents, correspondence, and personal 
memoirs. These would have been so valuable in solving the 
many problems confronting those who strive to weave the com- 
plete fabric of the glorious history of the Church in America. 
Their excuse may have been that they were living objective lives, 
breaking new ground, and pushing back frontiers, and so had 
little time or urge for chronicles. While we admire these intrepid 
apostles, we must confess that posterity has suffered seriously 
from this failure to leave authentic records of their struggles, 
obstacles, and achievements. It was this sense of duty to Catholic 
history that induced that distinguished churchman, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell of Boston, to reveal the secret thoughts and emotions, the 
efforts and results, the problems and their solutions, which were 
the warp and woof of these seventy exciting and fruitful years. 
In a style that is personal and extremely interesting, the author 
carries the reader along through events with which he was per- 
sonally connected and of which he has carefully preserved, in a 
facile memory and collected notes and correspondence, a vivid 
impression which is set forth with great candor and simplicity. 
Perhaps no other American ecclesiastic has had so varied a career, 
has been so personally involved in the more important movements 
and events which proved so pregnant of results for the spread of 
the Catholic Faith and the exaltation of the See of Peter. To 
follow the Cardinal’s lead, to see each passing event through his 
eyes, to hear him comment on each fact as it appeared to him 
then, and as it can be judged with more perspective from the 
vantage ground of the present, will be a thrilling experience for 
all English readers, and should be a valuable reference for future 
historians. When others shall have chronicled their views of these 
happenings, the future historian may raise a question of fact here 
and there; but he will have the supreme satisfaction of knowing 
that he has at hand a sincere record left by one who was magna 
pars of these events and who was gifted by native talent and 
elaborate training and experience to understand the causes at play 
and the effects which resulted, usually favorable but sometimes 
distressing. Cardinal O’Connell in a most personal narrative has 
lifted the veil so that all may see his vigorous mind and zealous 
heart at each step of his fortunate career, as well as the inner 
workings of men and movements which have shaped his own 
destiny and made history of the Church in New England. The 
volume is a fitting climax to the glorious celebration of the golden 
anniversary of the Cardinal’s ordination, and will prove a treas- 
ure to his people and entertaining reading for Catholics and non- 


Catholics who are interested in the events of this past century. 
F. D. S. 





Between Two Worlds. By NicHoLtas Murray ButTLer. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

In a world super-heated by nationalism and ringing with the 
feverish manufacture of arms, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler is still 
a courageous champion of world peace. Although he is well aware 
that the Great War is still raging in the hearts and minds of 
men, he does not despair of the latter’s conversion to a policy of 
enlightened humanitarianism. It is his contention that almost 
every question of national consequence can only be answered effec- 
tively in international terms. In this he is correct for political 
boundaries are not, and can no longer be, conterminous with eco- 
nomic,gand social movements and influences, any more than can 
the progress of thought, of literature, of science, or of the fine 
arts. “ The government,” adds Dr. Butler, “which fancies that 
it can provide prosperity for its own people in any other way than 
through international understanding and international cooperation, 
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is playing with fire in its own household.” Indeed, policies of 
economic nationalism have fostered the two extremes, Communism 
and Fascism. Neither is a valid way of escape, recovery or re- 
construction. Both carry more than a threat to that liberty which 
has had a long and amazingly successful development, particu- 
larly at the hands and in the life of English-speaking peoples. 
The habits and institutions builded on this ideal do not thrive 
under the shadow of dictatorship, be it that of the proletariat or 
of a super-man. Compulsion is slowly but surely being woven 
into the fabric of social life. The contest, in its important phases, 
is not between Capitalism and Collectivism, but between Liberty 
and some form of Compulsion. As the President of Columbia 
University writes, “ Reckless, thoughtless, selfish use of Liberty 
will not save Liberty from destruction.” It is self-disciplined and 
»elf-controlled Liberty which alone can protect that philosophy of 
life which teaches that the State exists for men and not men for 
the purposes of the State. A world ended in 1918. Another is 
struggling, “ powerless to be born.” A new social order is the 
glad theme of all our tomorrows. Will its cornerstone consist of 
Liberty or Compulsion? According to Dr. Butler, “Youth can 
do the job, but only if it be an instructed, an educated, a reflec- 
tive youth.” At this hour, the limitations of instruction, educa- 
tion, or reflection, without religion, should be obvious. os 


Meriwether Lewis of Lewis and Clark. By CHARLES Morrow 
Witson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. 
The records of the first official American expedition of ex 

ploration to the West Coast have long been available to scholars 
in more or less satisfactory form, but with the passing of years 
the leader of the party has become almost a legendary figure. 
Only now, a century and a quarter after the expedition, has the 
reading public been provided with its first extensive account 
of Meriwether Lewis. Mr. Wilson brings to his work the energy 
and enthusiasm of the journalist, and the narrative makes pleasant 
reading. The task has been accomplished with due regard to 
the limitations of the subject and the reader will be pleased to 
note the absence of fulsome praise. On the other hand, the 
work can hardly lay claim to definitiveness or completeness of 
treatment. Certain discrepancies have unfortunately found their 
way into the text. In his account of the transfer of Upper 
Louisiana to the United States, March, 1804, the author has 
apparently relied too heavily on Billon’s Annals, while neglecting 
variant accounts. His survey of the backgrounds of Mississippi 
Valley diplomacy is at best superficial and a more careful regard 
for the recent studies in that field would have enhanced his 
treatment of the significance of the expedition. There is a notable 
discrepancy in dates between the time the expedition left Saint 
Louis and the date on which it set out from Saint Charles, its 
first important halting place. The bibliography is uneven and 
evinces too little critical appreciation of the literature of the 
expedition, and the assignment of Thwaites to the Department 
ot the Interior is hard to overlook in a work treating of Western 
travel. Yet Mr. Wilson has avoided the error of a well-known 
historian who made Meriwether Lewis the American agent at 
the transfer of Upper Louisiana. 7. F. OX. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Novelty in Junior Literature.—It is far easier to criticize 
the literature that falls into the hands of our young people than 
to meet their realistic demands by worthwhile, wholesome books. 
Rita C. McGoldrick has achieved a masterpiece of this type in 
her thrilling novel for juniors, “The Corduroy Trail” (Double- 
day, Doran. $1.75) which should be devoured by every clean- 
minded boy and girl in the land. Noted for her constructive work 
in protecting youth from the evils of bad films, suggestive novels, 
and sex vulgarity, Dr. McGoldrick has brought all the resources 
of her heart and mind, her vast experience and sensitive observa- 
tion, to the task of giving solid, tasteful, invigorating food to 
these hungry souls. But her story is more than a thrilling tale of 
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adventures and hair-raising experiences of young people in the 
virgin forests of Wisconsin. The story is so cleverly told, with 
such careful but unobtrusive details of description, that one is 
made to know and love nature in her wild and enchanting haunts. 
It is an introduction to the lore of the out-of-doors, a delightful 
sensing of the beautiful in an ideal home, in the unkempt forest, 
in the changing sky, the tumbling waterfalls, and the verdant 
resting places beside the babbling springs. So vividly are the pic- 
tures drawn, with each flower and lichen and tree named and placed, 
that they seem part of one’s personal experience. You will love 
the fine characters so clearly drawn—Stephen Brice, the ideal 
father and man of business; Ann, the perfection of adolescent girl- 
hood ; Tamarack, the scholarly lover of nature; but you will take 
Margaret, called Mark for short, entirely to your heart, and de- 
mand that the author tell you more about this charming tom-boy 
girl. The author has chosen a splendid objective, and she has hit 
the mark. Youth will be grateful for the exhilarating treat. 


Sccial Science.—Volumes 11 and 12 of the “ Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences” (Macmillan. $7.50 per volume), cover the 
titles MOR-PAR, and PAR-PUN, respectively. Under such head- 
ings as Municipal, National, Political, Price, Public, etc., are 
grouped a considerable number of outstanding articles. Prof. 
Carlton Hayes, of Columbia University, contributes the article on 
Nationalism. Protestantism is treated with objectivity by H. 
Richard Niebuhr, Papacy with less objectivity, save for the pres- 
ent epoch, by Clemens Bauer of the University of Munich. The 
articles on Native Policy, the Negro Problem, the various “ Pan” 
Movements, Political Parties, are some of the more unusual fea- 
tures. The eclectic character of the encyclopedia is manifest, as 
usual, varying from critical appreciations to merely elaborate de- 
scription, as in Horace Kallen’s article on Psychoanalysis. For 
the trained student, able to discriminate and warned against the 
prevailing materialistic or positivistic viewpoint, the encyclopedia 
offers invaluable aids in every line of social study, with brief 
working bibliographies. 

Sketches.— Alexander Woollcott is a man who gets about and 
sees and hears things. “While Rome Burns” (Viking. $2.75), 
his latest book, is a collection of sprightly oddities he has gathered 
here, there, and everywhere. Told in Mr. Woollcott’s familiar 
mincing prose, the collection is a most diversified one, relating 
his adventures and misadventures in such unrelated places as the 
Century of Progress and China, Moscow and Hamilton College, 
and many others. For the most part it is delightful reading, 
though there are a few unsavory spots here and there. He has 
some enchanting sketches, especially that of Kathleen Norris, and 
a good character study of Father Duffy. He relates the cream 
of his mystery tales, gory and otherwise, and tells again some 
“Program Notes” and “ Book Markers.” 

In the wake of the popularity of “ Anthony Adverse,” a reprint 
is offered of the 1854 edition of “ The Memoirs of Vincent Nolte, 
or Fifty Years in both Hemispheres” (G. H. Watt, New York. 
$2.50). Used as a primary source book by Hervey Allen, this 
work is a collection of reminiscences in the period of Anthony 
Adverse. The variegated career of Vincent Nolte presents a 
panorama of the history of Europe and of North America, reveal- 
ing the prodigious activity and resourcefulness of this adventurer 
and jack-of-all-trades, including the trade of literature. Nolte 
watched the rise and fall of Napoleon; was in audience with the 
young Queen Victoria; witnessed and took part in many events 
of the War of 1812; applauded Robert Fulton’s “Clermont” as 
it chugged up the Hudson; and, at one time, watched the defense 
of New Orleans by Andrew Jackson. He recounts anecdotes of 
such personalities of art and literature as Ingres, Landseer, Byron, 
Goethe, and James Fenimore Cooper, besides many others. “ The 
Memoirs of Vincent Nolte” presents a brilliant and vivid picture 
of the expansion of markets and speculations, characteristic of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. These memoirs of a person- 
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ality, possessed of dynamic energy, constitute a challenge to in- 
dolence, apathy, and despair. Vincent Nolte was admirably suited 


for his role in Mr. Allen’s picaresque romance. 





Economics.—“ Trade Associations and Industrial Control” 
(Central Book Company, 245 Broadway, New York. $3.00), by 
Simon N. Whitney, Ph.D., is exactly what the jacket cover 
describes, a critique of the NRA. The author stresses the effect 
of the National Recovery Act on trade associations as distinguished 
from the deluge of publicity already given to labor’s interpreta- 
tion of the NRA. These two seemingly opposed factions which 
the Government is trying to coordinate into healthy cooperation 
have been the pivotal points of contention of the Recovery Act. 
For the reason that the author brings out industry’s self-regula- 
tion and the bad effects of the NRA on this regulation, the 
book is recommended as giving another view of the controversial 
subject. The experience of trade associations in industries as 
cotton, copper, rayon, sugar, etc., is adequately explained in deal- 
ing with their own industrial problems. The author’s conclusion 
is adverse to the Recovery Act. 

A reader, disagreeing with the Introduction which serves as 
an apologia for the viewpoint taken by the seven Harvard econ- 
omists who are the co-authors of “ The Economics of the Re- 
covery Program” (McGraw-Hill. $1.50), would be justified in 
terming this book an academic exercise in pure economics. Agree- 
ing with their viewpoint, the same reader would probably admit 
that it serves a useful if somewhat limited purpose. However, 
even in this confined field, exception might be taken to an analysis 
which scrutinizes as separate entities those measures which were 
passed as mutually helpful elements in a coordinated program. 
Written in non-technical language, the book maintains an objective 
scientific attitude. 





Books Received.—TJ his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 

Arrican To-pay, Tue. Diedrich Westermann. $3.00. Oxford University 

Press. 

Anatomy oF Literature, Tue. H. R. Walley and J. H. Wilson. $1.00. 

Farrar and Rinehart. ’ 

AniIMAL Brotocy. Robert H. Wolcott. $3.50. McGraw-Hill. 
Bassett. Stella Gibbons. $2.00. Longmans, Green. 
Bisnors AND RerorM, 1215-1272. Marion Gibbs and Eleanor Lang. $4.25. 

Oxford University Press. 

Boy anp Girt Tramps or America. Thomas Minehan. $2.50. Farrar 
and Rinehart. 

Canon Law Dicest, Tue. T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. $4.75. Bruce. 

Curysatip, Vor. VI. Mount Mercy Academy. 

Cope or tHe West. Zane Grey. $2.00. Harper. ee 

Conciusions aNp RecomMMENDATIONS. Report of the Commission on the 

Social Studies. $1.25. Scribner's. 

Corpuroy Trait, Tue. Rita C, McGoldrick. $1.75. Doubleday, Doran. 
Creation’s Doom. Desiderius Papp. $3.00. Appleton-Century. 

Duet. Ronald Fangen. $2.50. ‘tking. 

FRANCE AND THE EsTABLISHMENT OF THE AMERICAN CaTHOLIc Hierarcuy. 

Jules A. Baisnée. $2.50. Johns Hopkins Press. 

Heratps or THE Kinc. The Rev. John G. Hogan. $1.50. Stratford. 

History or THe Cuurcn, A. Vor, I. Philip Hughes. $3.50. Sheed and 
Ward. 

I, Crauptus. Robert Graves. $3.00. Smith and Haas. 

Law unto Tuemsetves, A. Loveday Prior. $2.00. Little, Brown. 

Man’s Fare. André Malraux. $2.50. Smith and Haas. 

MANUAL oF Nervous anp Mentat Diseases, A. John D. O’Brien. $1.50. 

Herder. 

Matapvor. Marguerite Steen. $2.50. Little, Brown. 

Meruop or Freepom, Tue. Walter Lippmann. $1.50. Macmillan. 

Misstons AND PvuEBLOS OF THE Otp SoutHwest. Earle R. Forrest. $6.00. 
Clark. 

Murpver Upstairs. Adam Bliss. $2.00. Macrae-Smith. 

New InrernationaL YEAR Book, 1933, Tue. $6.25. Funk and Wagnalils. 

Principtes or AntmMAL Brotocy. A. F. Shull. $3.50. McGraw-Hill. 

Property or Peace. H. N. Brailsford. $3.00. Covici-Friede. 

Reset Destiny. M. J. and F. S. Herskowits. $3.50. McGraw-Hill. 

Restoration Literature. Edited by Cecil A. Moore. $4.00. Crofts. 

River Supreme. Alice Tisdale Hobart. $2.50. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Saints or Cuaos. Peter Oliver. $2.50. Payson. 

Satnt Rita. The Rev. Maurice McGrath. 2/6. Gill. 

SHEED anp Warp Survey, A. $2.50. Sheed and Ward. 

Smucciers’ Rancn. Charles H. Snow. $2.00. Macrae-Smith. 

Spres ano THE Next War. R. W. Rowan. $2.50. McBride. 

Stars Fert on Atrapama. Carl Carmer. $3.00. Farrar and Rinehart. 

Turee Lectures ON EvVANGELICALISM AND THE OxFrorp MoveMENT. Yngve 

Brilioth. $1.50. Oxford University Press. 

Unknown Gono, Tue. Alfred Noyes. $2.50. Sheed and Ward. 
Unstnxas_te Mrs. Jay, Tue. Lewis Graham and Edwin Olmstead. $2.50. 

Covici-Friede. 

Wuat Economic NationaLtsm Means To THE SoutH. Peter Molyneux. 

50 cents. World Peace Foundation. 

Wine or Fame. L. W. Hackney. $2.50. Appleton-Century. 
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Two Loves I Have. Three Men and Diana. Joseph and 
His Brothers. Doctor Martino. 

A delightfully interesting review of Shakespeare’s intimate life 
is presented in “ Two Loves I Have” (Lippincott. $2.50), Clara 
Longworth de Chambrun’s latest opus. Here one meets the boy 
Will fascinated by the fairy legends and tales of Domina Shake- 
speare, the youth Will struggling for recognition of his plays, 
the man Will among his jovial friends at the Mermaid Tavern. 
One also gains a definite impression of Will’s kindly yeoman 
father, his well-bred mother with her cultural tastes, and of 
flaxen-haired Ann Hathaway whom he courted and wed, and 
attractive Nan Davenant, the dark lady of the sonnets, who fas- 
cinated the impressionable Will deeply—all strong influences upon 
Will’s life. Writing clearly yet scholarly, Countess de Cham- 
brun shows evidence of considerable research in this picture of 
Elizabethan England. Her treatment of apparently minor inci- 
dents, of sentimental moments, of human deficiencies, and of 
fleeting sorrow, is very artistic. Renew your friendship with 
Shakespeare in this splendid novel. 

One who had read much of what Kathleen Norris had written 
was asked what he thought of her as a Catholic writer, and he 
replied: “I would never think her writings showed a Catholic 
influence, especially her handling of the divorce question.” 
“Three Men and Diana” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) is the latest 
output of this author’s prolific pen. The above critique is justified 
by the story woven around Diana. To begin with, it is depressing 
from first to last. Even the few brief moments of marital happi- 
ness with Bruce Palmer, number two, are overshadowed by the 
clandestinity of their marriage. The open practice of birth con- 
trol by Diana is but feebly offset by Margaret O’Connor’s weak 
and short defense of the Church’s teaching. Diana has a char- 
acter of a sort but she is a drifter, and will not face squarely the 
moral obligations of life, as is evidenced in her ever marrying 
Neal Tressady, number one, much less in remarrying him after 
what she had gone through the first time. Like many of the 
modern problem novels, the end is very unsatisfactory. One can- 
not tell whether Diana finds happiness with Peter, number three, 
or not. Is it a vain hope that this gifted author will some day 
give us an out-and-out Catholic novel ? 

“Joseph and His Brothers” (Knopf. $2.50) is the first novel 
in the powerful Biblical triology planned by Thomas Mann, the 
foremost German novelist of today, now an exile from his native 
land. Rich in character portrayal, tender in its expression of 
human sorrow and joy, is this story of the patriarch Jacob and 
his many sons. Within these pages one meets Jacob the man of 
destiny, a reminiscent Jacob as he reflects upon Isaac’s misdirected 
blessing, his seven-year service to Laban, the siege of Shechem 
(who wanted to wed fifteen-year-old Dinah), and the tragic death 
of his beloved Rachel in giving birth to Benjamin. Thomas Mann 
in his poetic style makes Jacob and his wandering tribe vividly 
live again in this excellently executed “odyssey of all mankind.” 

If one could imagine a dead man describing the various epochal 
events of a stirring lifetime, how detached one would necessarily 
seem from the vivid pictures one paints for a gaping audience. 
Just such an impression is left upon the mind after perusing the 
fourteen short stories of the much heralded William Faulkner. 
This ninth volume of his bears the title of the first story “ Doctor 
Martino” (Smith and Haas. $2.50). If more of the personality 
of the author had been injected into his writings, some of the 
stories would have indeed been literary gems, but they are only 
paste imitations, for they lack the fire of reality. In six of the 
stories we have murder, while death stalks through ten. Sex is 
flamboyantly the background of two or three, and the same number 
are pathetically humorous. “Smoke” is a well planned mystery 
tale. Finally there is “ Beyond,” a fantastic ramble into the super- 
natural, which has been depicted as “completely unsatisfying from 
any point of view.” Undoubtedly gifted, William Faulkner has 
allowed his sardonic cynicism to warp his judgment and spoil the 
literary gift which is his. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


First in the Fight 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have perused with interest the two articles which you carried 
in AMERICA on the progress of the Movie Campaign. 

As a member of the Bishops’ Committee, appointed to investi- 
gate the movies and to assist in drafting a Catholic program for 
national introduction, I beg to thank you for assisting in “keeping 
the iron hot.” 

However, I note that no credit has as yet been given to the 
Diocese of Fort Wayne, which was probably the first in the 
United States to gather pledges against attending indecent movies, 
by a house to house canvass. This was last January, very soon 
after New Year’s. It was all completed before Lent. The movie 
exhibitors in Fort Wayne were almost put out of business during 
Lent because of this. 

The Legion of Decency was not in existence at the time we 
secured pledges throughout the diocese with the help of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women. But in order to get new life 
into the campaign we are now ready to have people sign up a 
second time as actual members of the Legion of Decency. 

May I not take this occasion to congratulate AMERICA on its 
twenty-fifth birthday and to thank it for the contribution it has 
made towards preserving the integrity of the Faith in many 
“ prominent ” Catholics? 

Fort Wayne. Me Joun F. Nott. 
Bishop of Fort Wayne. 


“Love Laughs at Dispensations ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for June 9 “A. T. S.” presents statis- 
tics on the leakage from the Church and desires “some light on 
the causes and remedies.” That’s a large order. Chanceries 
furnish data on converts, based on baptismal records, to the annual 
Catholic directory. Who can count the legion of the lapsed? A 
parish census can be a catalog of the lost or missing only in com- 
munities not affected by semi-annual migration. 

In the Ecclesiastical Review Father Abromaitis, M.S., tells why 
Lithuanians leave the Church: 

When we meet an American pastor who refuses to call upon 
priests to hear confessions in these foreign languages (Lithu- 
anian, Polish) even at Easter time, we must expect just what 
happens, a drift away from the Church. .. . Losses among the 
Lithuanians continue with wearying monotony. ... We hear of 
pastors who never endeavor to provide a mission for Lithuan- 
ians, even when they are numerous in the parishes. 

In the same issue Dr. Coakley also gives some accurate statistics 
of his parish which indicate a general condition contributing to the 
appalling number who have fallen away from the Faith. His 
“Revelations of a Parish Census” should be a cure for parochial 
blindness in any diocese so afflicted. 

Since the census of 1930 we have validated 153 marriages in 
which there were 486 persons brought back to the Church... . 
In spite of all this anxious care, our uncompleted census for 
1933 reveals the sad fact that we are making little or no head- 
way either in avoiding mixed marriages or in eliminating in- 
valid marriages. Apparently, love laughs at dispensations. 


Dr. Coakley has written about the mosaic symbolism of his fine 
church of the Sacred Heart. In its sanctuary is seen the symbol 
of the Pelican; there is no symbol of the ostrich in his rectory. 

Present day apathy to religion, indifference to the Church’s legis- 
lation are sources whence flows the tragic stream of the lapsed. 
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Another is the unpopularity of the Ten Commandments. Here is 
a case in point: Three sisters named Kelly came to New York 
from a New England city, and became acquainted with three 
young men. The acquaintance ripened into a triple marriage at the 
City Hall. The parish census found the sextet in their communis- 
tic appointment. Dispensations were obtained to validate the 
marriages. When the Catholic parties were told to go to Con- 
fession before coming for the ceremony, their answer was: 
“We've decided not to bother.” 

New York. Peter Moran, C.S.P. 
Father Mathew’s Miracle 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Mathew’s success in combating the vice of intemperance 
amongst the people of his native land is one of the greatest moral 
triumphs of the nineteenth century. His disciples were numbered 
in the millions. Unfortunately today his name is almost forgot- 
ten. His followers represent but a thin line of what was once a 
mighty army. It is not fashionable in these days to be known as 
a total abstainer. And yet how much good total abstinence soci- 
eties could do in every parish in these United States 

Your valuable Review devoted much space to criticism of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 
vocate the cause of total abstinence. 
countless thousands. 

It is strange that we cannot find an editorial or an article in our 
Catholic papers or magazines advocating total abstinence. For 
the sake of our Catholic youth this should not be so. What about 
the thousands who go forth annually from our Catholic high 
schools and Catholic colleges? Why not a pledge card of total 
abstinence for them as well as a diploma? Why not make a Tem- 
perance Sunday in every Catholic Church in America? 

Boston. Joun J. SHARKEY. 


I wish you would now as earnestly ad- 
It is the only salvation of 


The Eyes Have It! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

That Lady More is looking at a book in the Holbein drawing 
is incontestable. But is she reading it? I think not. Whether or 
not she could read, she was not reading at that moment. Let me 
explain why. : 

In his communication to America [May 19] Mr. Sargent does 
not mention that a monkey is shown in the drawing climbing up 
Lady More’s skirt. Is it not somewhat curious that she neverthe- 
less remains absorbed in her book? My suggestion is that she 
had been told to hold a pose, and not for all the monkeys in the 
world will she lift her eyes from the page. But no woman who 
was really reading a book could do so while a monkey was climb- 
ing all over her. 

Another thing to be noted in the picture is that almost every- 
body—with the exception of More himself—is doing something 
with a book. (By the way, it is to More’s father, not to More, 
that Margery Giggs is pointing out a passage.) Holbein obviously 
was thinking of his composition as a whole, and therefore dis- 
tributed books where they balanced best with other details. That's 
how Lady More came to be depicted with a book in her hands. 

Washington. THEODORE MAYNARD. 


“The War Business ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thank you for your enlightening and courageous editorial, “The 
War Business,” which appeared in your issue for June 2. It is, 
indeed, timely, and especially so if the charge recently made is 
true—that those in position to purchase them are now investing in 
munitions stocks. 

For bringing to light through the medium of your editorial the 
terrible significance of the propaganda designed to enrich the cof- 
fers of the munitions makers you have the gratitude of all civilized 
people. 


San Francisco. Honoran Enrich. 
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Home News.—The Seventy-third Congress adjourned 
on June 18 at 11:45 p. m., after having complied with 
almost every legislative desire of the President. In its 
closing session, it approved the conference report on the 
Housing bill, the Deficiency Appropriation bill, and the 
Crosser-Dill Railroad Labor bill. The latter would pre- 
vent railroads from interfering with employes joining or 
refusing to join any organization or union, and it leaves 
the choice of representatives to a majority of the em- 
ployes voting. The Frazier-Lemke Farm Bankruptcy 
Act, also passed, would give extensions to farmers for 
payment of their debts and mortgages, permitting them 
to remain in possession of their property during that time. 
The Kerr Tobacco Control bill was passed, providing a 
penalty tax on tobacco grown in excess of AAA agree- 
ments. Previously, Congress had accepted the labor-dis- 
putes resolution sponsored by the President, and the Sen- 
ate on June 14 confirmed the President’s nomination of 
Rexford G. Tugwell for Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
by a vote of 53 to 24. On June 19, President Roosevelt 
signed the Silver Purchase Act, the Federal Communica- 
tions bill, the labor-disputes resolution, the Deficiency bill, 
and the bill for new loans to industry. President Roose- 
velt left Washington on June 19 to go to New Haven, 
where Yale University on June 20 conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. In a talk before a 
gathering of Yale alumni, the President pafd tribute to 
Congress as expressing a complete “cross-section of 
American public opinion,” and emphatically stated his dis- 
regard for the political affiliations of his aides. He said 
that it seemed a good practice to use “trained people for 
tasks that require trained people.” A steel strike was 
avoided when the Amalgamated union accepted a pro- 
posal advanced by William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, asking for an impartial three-man board, 
to be appointed by President Roosevelt. After he signed 
the labor-disputes resolution on June 19, President Roose- 
velt talked with the leaders of the steel workers’ union, 
and referred their proposal to Secretary of Labor Perkins. 
He gave her full power to represent him and to take any 
action she thought advisable. General Johnson was thus, 
in effect, removed from authority in handling labor dis- 
putes. On June 20, the Code Authority of the cleaning- 
and-dyeing industry returned its code to General Johnson, 
the first industry to take such action. The code had been 
in effect since November 8, 1933. The Authority charged 
the NRA with bad faith in suspending the fair-trade prac- 
tice provisions. The executive committee, in a letter. to 
President Roosevelt, charged that General Johnson had 
suspended the price-control clause three weeks previous 
without notice or hearing and in direct violation of a 
promise made by him that no material change in the code 
could be made. They said that fully ninety-seven per cent 
of the plant owners and retail outlets were eager to com- 
ply with the trade-practice provisions. 
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Naval Discussions.—Preliminary talks concerning pro- 
cedure at the naval conference in 1935 began in London 
on June 18 between the Americans and the British, with 
four participants on either side. The United States delega- 
tion was headed by Norman H. Davis. A detailed ex- 
planation was given to the delegates on June 20 by 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald of the reasons for Great 
Britain’s present needs for sea-power. The impression 
was given that the British and the Americans would stick 
together in the event of the failure of the naval confer- 
ence and a possible armament race. Such a possibility 
naturally produced anxiety among the Japanese, with 
whose Ambassador in London, M. Matsudaira, Mr. Davis 
conferred on June 19. Japan was said to desire abandon- 
ment of the ratio program, reduction of British and 
American tonnage to the Japanese level, and the principle 
of equality in armaments, with each nation to determine 
its own defensive needs. Mr. MacDonald appealed ear- 
nestly to Germany, in an address to miners on June 14, 
to return to the World Disarmament Conference. 


German Moratorium.—Germany proclaimed on June 
14 a complete six months’ transfer moratorium and sus- 
pended cash payments on all her foreign debts, including 
the Dawes and the Young loans, which are effective July 
1. This action affected 116 issues of dollar bonds totaling 
$1,045,582,700 which were floated in the American mar- 
ket. Serious charges were lodged by Dr. Schacht, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, in his statement, against Ger- 
many’s creditors, and reparations were severely blamed. 
It was not a case of “ incapacity to pay,” he said, “ but 
purely and simply a transfer problem.” Deflation had 
been avoided, and a devaluation policy was absolutely re- 
jected. No solution of Germany’s financial situation would 
be possible “ without a reawakening of international busi- 
ness.” International cooperation would be necessary in 
order to restore Germany’s export trade: “a spirit of 
compromise, patience, and good will are essential if the 
world is to escape a new economic relapse.” The com- 
promise formula reached by the recent transfer confer- 
ence was put into effect, which granted Germany’s credi- 
tors the choice in respect to interest payments between 
three-per-cent funding bonds (available immediately at 
full value) or forty-per-cent cash after the six months’ 
moratorium. 


Protests Against Moratorium.—Germany’s action was 
followed by immediate protests from her creditors. The 
Bank for International Settlements at Basel sent a letter 
stating that it intended to “defend the rights and priv- 
ileges of bondholders ” in its position as trustee for the 
Dawes and Young loans. The question of the Dawes 
bonds was particularly critical in view of their being an 
unconditional obligation on the Reich. The French Gov- 
ernment announced that necessary measures would be tak- 
en to safeguard the interests involved; while the French 
press accused Germany of maneuvering for reduction of 
interest and capital of her debt. The British Government 
announced on June 15 that it would impound the Ger- 
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man trade balances in that country unless speedy satis- 
faction were given to holders of Dawes and Young bonds ; 
and plans were made for setting up a clearing-house for 
German credits in Great Britain. Instructions were issued 
on June 18 by the United States Government to the 
American Ambassador in Germany to “ protest formally 
and energetically” against the action, also against any 
discrimination by Germany in favor of investors of other 
countries than the United States. Counter measures, how- 
ever, were threatened by Germany, in the event of such 
reprisals from the various countries, and it remained far 
from clear to them what would be the most effective 
manner ef bringing the defaulting Government to terms. 
The British refused to see any parallel between their ac- 
tion with regard to their debts towards the United States 
and Germany’s action towards Great Britain. 


Germany Reaches a Crisis —On June 15 Vice-Chan- 
celor Von Papen let loose a tirade against the undemo- 
cratic, tyrannical methods of the radical leaders. He 
demanded a turn from radical experimentation to con- 
servative Government, with the strong hint that some- 
thing of the old monarchy was required. The bold defi- 
ance shook the whole of Germany. Dr. Goebbels im- 
mediately suppressed the publication and broadcasting of 
Von Papen’s speech; but a special telegram of congratu- 
lations from President von Hindenburg proved that the 
Chancelor could not afford to break with Von Papen. 
In a Cabinet meeting Hitler frankly endorsed the points 
of criticism but objected to the speech being placed in 
the hands of the multitude. He refused to interfere, 
however, with the suppression of publication, but Swiss 
papers carrying the speech were widely sold and printing 
presses were running off large editions for private circu- 
lation. Von Papen refused to be silenced and offered his 
resignation, which Hitler refused. A critical meeting was 
being held at Neudeck where President von Hindenburg 
was to discuss foreign and domestic policies with Von 
Papen who arrived on June 21, and Chancelor Hitler who 
was expected on June 22. It seemed certain that Hitler 
had been warned by Mussolini and the conservative Na- 
tionalists of his ewn party that the Red element must be 
lopped off if Germany were to have a stable Government 
and win back foreign friends. Reports indicated that 
Hitler had mitigated application of the anti-Semitic regu- 
lations, and Bishop Von Galen of Minster announced 
that Chancelor Hitler was taking under advisement Dr. 
Ley’s orders attacking Catholic workers and their re- 
ligious organizations. The Archbishop of Freiburg and 
the Bishops of Berlin and Osnabruck were charged to 
represent the Catholic Church in the negotiations towards 
clarifying the Concordat. More than 325 persons, most 
of them men, were sterilized during the first ten weeks’ 
application of the new eugenic law. About half the cases 
were voluntary. Two men were sentenced to decapita- 
tion for the Wessel murder, and a third was sentenced 
to seven years’ hard labor. Hans Kerrl, Prussian Minister 
of Justice, was advanced to the Reich Cabinet as Minister 
without Portfolio. 
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Hitler’s Return.—Chancelor Hitler of Germany re- 
turned to Munich on June 16 from his visit to Venice, 
where he had conferred with Premier Mussolini. No 
official statement was made of the results of the confer- 
ence, though it was believed that Austria’s right to inde- 
pendence had been conceded. Rumors were circulated 
and denied that the agreement contemplated the estab- 
lishment of a Nazi regime in Austria. In the meanwhile, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, Herr Hitler’s personal envoy 
on arms, had a long conference in Paris with Louis 
Barthou, French Foreign Minister. The general impres- 
sion in the different countries was that Germany was 
diligently preparing the ground for her return to the 
League of Nations and the Arms Conference. 


French Barricades and Banquets.—In France during 
the past few weeks there developed a design for rioting. 
It is used whenever a Young Patriot or a Croix de Feu 
member attempts to make a speech for Nationalist views. 
Immediately the following things happen: a small au- 
dience of Right sympathizers arrives in the hall, a much 
larger group of police appears outside the hall, a big mob 
of Communists and Socialists gathers in the streets, the 
speech begins inside, outside somebody throws a stone, 
the audience rushes from the hall, there is a riot. At 
Lyons, June 19, 200 Rightists assembled to hear Jean 
Renaud talk on the Solidarité Francaise. More than 500 
police marched to protect the speaker, and 2,000 Com- 
munists gathered to boo him. During M. Renaud’s ora- 
tory and for several hours afterwards, bloody clashes 
occurred riear the meeting place, then spread throughout 
the city. There were pistol shots but, though no one 
was shot, there were many injuries, and a Communist 
mayor was badly clubbed. On the preceding day at 
Toulouse, the same pattern was followed with decorative 
flourishes. While Rightists assembled for a banquet and 
a whole series of Nationalist speeches, anti- Nationals built 
street barricades below the banquet-hall windows. The 
expected riots followed and persisted through the night 
until dawn. Score: none killed, 200 injured, 250 arrests. 
There were similar riots, although on a smaller scale, in 
other parts of the country. Meanwhile, back in Paris, 
the Chamber of Deputies, hardly needing Premier Dou- 
mergue’s warnings about German re-armament, shelved 
its economy program and voted a three-million-frane ap- 
propriation for military needs. Of this, roughly one-third 
was to go to the Eastern forts and equipment, another 
third for navy-fuel stocks, and the rest for the air force. 
To a Socialist member’s inquiry as to what use the nation 
intended to put its already huge air force of 5,400 planes 
and 270 bombers, no answer was offered. Two other per- 
tinent questions were asked by the Left benches: (1) 
with the budget unbalanced, the Treasury empty, taxes 
high, and Government bonds low, how could this great 
sum be raised; (2) how had it happened that without 
any Parliamentary authority whatever, more than two- 
thirds of the sum had already been spent? In response 
to these questions there was much passionate oratory, but 
no clear or definite answer. 
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Elections in Canada.—On June 19, the Liberal party 
in the province of Ontario under the leadership of Mitchell 
F. Hepburn was swept into power after a Conservative 
rule of twenty-five years. Out of ninety seats in the 
House of Commons the Liberals captured sixty-six. The 
defeat of the Conservative party was attributed to the 
depression and the slow-moving program as sponsored 
by the Conservatives. In Toronto, the Conservatives and 
the Liberals split about even in their elections. In Sas- 
katchewan, Liberals were leading in the forty-seven of 
the fifty-four seats at stake. Canada’s third party, the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, was said to have 
been an asset for the Liberal party inasmuch as it 
greatly divided the vote of the two major parties. In the 
House of Commons, Premier Bennett announced an in- 
crease of Canada’s note issue to the amount of $50,000,000, 
which will be used to finance a huge public-works pro- 
gram and the purchase of 1,671,802 ounces of silver in 
accordance with the London agreement of the World 
Economic Conference. 


Ireland’s Agriculture.—According to the well-thought- 
out plans of President de Valera, the Irish Free State’s 
ultimate goal is the dissection of the country’s large cattle 
ranches into small farms for the production of other staple 
commodities. With this policy in view, the Land Com- 
mission was undertaking an extensive survey to effect 
a division of land among the landless young men. Recent 
figures in the Free State’s live-stock trade indicated huge 
losses to the amount of £2,000,000, for the first four 
months of this year. The Government, however, left 
nothing undone to increase its export of cattle to Germany 
and Belgium. Plans were completed for the establish- 
ment of a packing house in Tipperary expected to utilize 
more than 50,000 head of cattle each year in the manu- 
facture of canned meats. Meanwhile, the political fac- 
tions of the Free State threw their weight into line for 
the late-June elections in the small towns for county 
councils. According to law, these local administrative 
bodies are to be elected by owners of property and others 
with property qualifications. This law eliminates over 
700,000 young men supporters of the Fianna Fail. Mr. 
de Valera attempted to remedy this situation when he 
introduced and passed a bill in the Dail giving the vote 
in the local elections to the youth of Ireland, but the 
measure failed in the Senate. Should the Opposition get 
control of the twenty-three local councils it could cause 
much embarrassment to the Government in holding up or 
thwarting the measures passed by the Dail. 


Poland Threatens Terrorists.—The murder of Bro- 
nislaw Pieracki, Minister of the Interior, on June 15, 
led Premier Leon Kozlowski, with complete backing of 
President Moscicki and all members of the Cabinet, to 
decree “ dire punishment” for all disturbers of the peace 
and the establishment of three isolation camps in which 
all suspected of menacing the Government and _ public 
order would be interned. The funeral of Pieracki in the 
Catholic Cathedral of Warsaw brought out hundreds of 
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thousands to make it one of the largest funerals ever held 
in Poland. President Moscicki had the Order of the 
White Eagle decoration, the best Poland could give, 
placed on the coffin. The visit of Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
German Minister of Propaganda for Germany, was said 
to have failed to arouse enthusiasm or definite results. 


Macedonian Revolutionaries.—Despite a desperate 
resistance on the part of the revolutionary groups in 
Macedonia, a steady advance was reported in the efforts 
of the new and vigorous Kimon Gueorguieff Government 
in Bulgaria to root out the IMRO, the organization which 
has held Macedonia in subjection and terror for some 
twenty years, and has been responsible for many acts of 
banditry. Ivan Mikhailoff, the revolutionary leader, and 
bitter rival of his fellow Macedonian Protogueroff, was 
reported to be surrounded in a remote forest district, and 
his arrest to be shortly expected. 


Terrorists in Cuba.—President Mendieta narrowly 
escaped with his life when a bomb was exploded at a 
luncheon being given in honor of the President and his 
Cabinet. The President was wounded, one sailor was 
killed, and eleven seriously injured. On June 17, the ter- 
rorists attacked a parade in Havana of the 80,000 ABC 
followers, killing fourteen and injuring sixty. President 
Mendieta signed on June 15 new drastic laws calling for 
heavy penalties on all who attacked persons or property 
by the use of explosive mechanisms. 


Carpathian Ruthenia.—At the beginning of May Dr. 
Benes, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, made a tour 
of Carpathian Ruthenia. Autonomy, he declared in an 
address, for that region was aimed at by the Government, 
and next year some laws would be passed touching there- 
on. Its acquisition did not depend merely on the Gov- 
ernment and on Prague, but upon the manner in which 
the Carpatho-Ruthenians could agree among themselves 
and upon the political maturity of their representatives. 
They cited the sums already spent by the Government in 
educational and welfare activities in the region. On May 
24, Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk was for the fourth time 
elected President of the Republic. 





Are we Jeffersonians on July 4, and Hamil- 
tonians all the rest of the year? Lawrence J. 
Lucey discusses that point in “July 4, Before 
and After.” 

Benjamin L. Masse has made an attempt to 
peer into a corner of the modern mind, and the 
results of his researches will appear in “The 
Challenge of Catholicism.” 

Kenton Kilmer will have his first prose con- 
tribution to our columns in a brightly written 
piece called “On Unscientific Unbelief.” 

So much misunderstanding exists on the real 
nature and organization of Catholic Action, two 
words that are always in the Pope’s mouth, that 
James D. Loeffler’s piece, “The Bases of Catholic 
Action,” will be timely. 

















